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The fall number of the Recorp, always appearing somewhat 
tardily, is delayed longer than usual. hy the absence of members 
of the Seminary Faculty, at the meeting ef, the Na tional Council. 
The editors are disposed , to, plead the excuse of Charles Lamb 
when rebuked for appearing at business, late in the ccgning : 
“You must at least confess that I am the first to leave at night ” 
and would remind its readers that the August issue came out shia 
the first of July. 

Even though delayed, its contents will be welcomed. The 
recent presidential election has certainly done nothing to dwarf 
the significance of the negro problem as a factor in our national 
life. It will be difficult to find a saner, more balanced discussion 
of it than that given by Professor Mitchell of Richmond College, 
Va. He holds the office of President of the Codperative Educa- 
tion Commission of Virginia, and brings both a sympathetic spirit 
and a specialized knowledge to his study. 


Certainly no apology is necessary for bringing to the atten- 
tion of a wider public the papers of President Mackenzie and 


Dr. Barton before they are immured in the honorable seclusion 
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of the Minutes of the National Council. Secretary Barton’s 
paper touches on questions that have been so widely discussed that 
it has been frequently noticed in the daily press; but it deserves 
presentation in complete form. 


These two papers reflect not inaptly the two peculiar phases 
of the individuality of this National Council — one treating with 
a touch of spiritual passion the glorious absoluteness of the 
Christian faith, and the other handling with tempered judgment 
a significant question in ecclesiastical policy. That this Council 
should have blended these two characteristics in such a notable 
degree is a very striking fact. It was a notable Congregational 
assemblage. It manifested the self-consciousness of the de- 
nomination at its best.. It made it clear that the denomination 
was determined to realize its high calling to achieve the best 
things. There was evident a wholesome purpose to get together 
in the best way to accomplish results for the kingdom of God, 
regardless of cragged traciticnatism or fuzzy idealism. The sane 
desire to do unitediy the best things to meet current conditions 


was dominant. 


It was this spirit of practical serviceableness that pitched the 
key of its pervasive evangelistic spirit. It may not be alto- 
gether amiss for the ministry of today to meditate on the pro- 
found truth which is caricatured in the phrase, “ Willingness to 
be damned for the glory of God.” As the hearts of the ministry 
go out in ardent desire fgr the manifestation of the Spirit, is the 
thought uppermost: those empty pews there, this diminishing 
popular esteem of the church, that lifeless prayer-meeting, and the 
effect on all these that would be wrought by a revival season? 
Or is the yearning toward souls unsaved, lives untouched by the 
blessedness of Christ’s presence in the heart? Is the revival 
craved for the sake of the church, or is the church conceived of 
as a means for a revival? Is Christ for the church, or is the 
church for Christ? Why, with what motives, do we stretch up- 
ward hands of prayer, and strive to push open the windows of 
heaven? A season of revival is a season of heart searching. 





The Christianization of the World 


THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF THE WORLD. 


The topic assigned for our consideration at this hour is large 
enough to perplex those who have been charged with its discussion. 
We might treat the matter technically, by describing the progress 
of Christianity in the past, by unfolding some of the history 
which it has made, the problems it has faced, its limitations and 
vagaries, its failure and its success. Or we might take a bird’s- 
eye view of its position today in the world, its marvelous presence 
in all parts of the world, its influence among the nations of the 
earth over moral life, over national institutions and policies, and 
its grasp upon the minds of the noblest thinkers, the students of 
nature and of man everywhere. We might even be tempted to 
become prophetic and peer through the veil of the future into 
the task and the hope of the Christian Church, wondering how 
and when the final conquest shall be made and the kingdoms of 
the world be truly and fully brought under the dominion of our 
Lord and His Christ. That would involve some investigation of 
what we mean by the very words before us, the Christianization 
of the world. 

All these tempting aspects of our great and even unlimited 
subject I must lay aside. We are here because Christianity has 
done so much. We are here because we believe that the Chris- 
tianization of the world is no absurd and fanatical dream. We 
believe that somehow the world is to be Christianized. Without 
entering upon certain difficult and perhaps insoluble problems, 
we hold that the Christian faith is destined to become the one 
universal form of positive religion, and that the nations are to 
be brought under the power of the Christian spirit; their laws 
are to be cleansed, their institutions are to be reorganized by the 
ethics of the gospel of Christ. Now the one fact which stands 


An address given before the National Congregational Council, at Des Moines, Ia., 
Oct. 20, 1904. 
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above all others just now, and the one whieh I propose to discuss 
is this: that the Christianization of the world is inevitable. 

We gathered last week at Grinnell to discuss foreign mis- 
sions; we are here at the National Council of Congregational 
Churches because we believe that our faith is destined — destined 
of God Himself — to spread through the entire human race. The 
predestination of God is irresistible. The supreme end of God is 
inevitable. 

This, then, is the faith which we hold, and which has made the 
history of the church of Christ possible: that Christianity can 
and must and will cover and conquer the world. When we 
examine that idea more closely we find that it involves two great 
assertions. The first is that the Christian religion in its very 
nature is adapted to confer upon the whole race the supreme 
blessings of religion ; and the second is that the Christian religion 
is able to propagate itself universally by acting through the lives 
and witness of its children. Both of these assertions are neces- 
sary to a complete view of the magnificent assurance which we 
contemplate. Unless the religion is in its nature universalistic, 
that is, fitted to do for all men what the absolute religion alone 
can do, then in vain is all our enthusiasm, in vain all our prayer 
and toil. On the other hand, if the religion fails to arouse the 
passion for its own extension, if it is powerless to quicken those 
feelings and thoughts out of which the enthusiasm and devotion 
of missions spring, then equally in vain are its claims to be the 
absolute religion, the supreme gift of God to the human race upon 
this earth of ours. The Christianization of the world is only 
possible if Christianity is the absolute or final religion, and if it 
can arouse the passion for its own extension in the hearts of its 


believers. 
i® 


To begin with, we must ask ourselves what we mean by an 
absolute or final religion. For we must reckon with the fact that 
some will accuse us of arrogance if we insist that a final and uni- 
versal religion is possible. Who are we, they will urge, to lay 
down the programme for the ages and to assert that we know 
what man is to believe and to experience even until time ends 
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and the eternal world is unfolded to our view? As a matter of 
fact, there are many facts which we know absolutely and which 
we know can never change. That two and two make four; that 
a straight line is the shortest distance between two points; that 
every event must have its causal origin and its own end; that 
the earth moves on its own axis and also around the sun; that 
duty is absolute; that justice is duty; these and many other prin- 
ciples which no sane and no honorable man will question, — 
these are final truths for reason and from experience, out of which 
the substance of our social life is fashioned. The ages of human 
history can use these, can study to understand them, can watch 
their universal influences over the making of mankind; but those 
ages can never obliterate them from human reason nor rear the 
structure of truth and goodness without them. 

So with the idea of a final and universal religion. It does 
not imply that progress is impossible, that no more light is to be 
gained concerning God and man. But it does assert that further 
progress is to be permanently conditioned to the end of time by 
the central features of the Christian faith. Henceforth all growth 
in the love and worship of God, all growth in the purity and 
strength of human character, all growth in the apprehension of 
all truth, must be grounded as really and as fully upon the gospel 
of Christ as upon the categories of reason or the laws of the 
physical universe. That is what we mean by the final religion. 

Let me try to illustrate this by describing briefly certain ele- 
ments in the Christian faith which have the nature of absolute- 
ness or finality. There are many of them, and several have been 
deliberately discussed in the New Testament itself, where the 
problem was raised, as it was more than once, in the apostolic 
church. 

In the first place, the Christian faith arose and is maintained 
through the conviction that God entered into union with the 
human race in the person of Jesus Christ. I am not concerned 
now with definitions of that Person, nor with discussions about 
the manner in which that union was consummated. The one 
fact before us is that, according to the New Testament, God spoke 
to humanity, not in a prophet nor in a priest, whose origin and 
conditions of life were like those of ancient prophets or priests, 
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taken from among men. God has spoken to us in one whose 
nature is that of “a Son.” All His earthly story is enriched, in- 
terpreted, and glorified by His unique relation to God and to the 
race. He comes burdened with eternal powers and makes them 
gifts to us. Now this faith of Christendom in the Incarnation 
means that no higher form of connection between God and man in 
time is conceivable. This person of Christ conditions the de- 
velopment of the race in its knowledge of God and in its union 
with God. I do not mean that it is of such a nature as to force | 
our reason like an axiom of mathematics. I do not mean that 
all men who accept it are bound to define it in the same terms. 
It is an object of faith, an historical fact, an act of God so grand, 
so rich in content, so charged with moral and spiritual signifi- 
cance, that it must be viewed with divided interest by different 
minds. But I do say that it belongs to the very essence of the 
Christian religion, and that for those who so accept it, the In- 
carnation of the Son of God is one of those facts which we must 
call final. Henceforth history moves upon that as a door upon 
its hinges. Henceforth God and man are related to one another 
:for all Christian thought and conduct, for all the processes of 
the divine life in man, through the Eternal Person, Jesus Christ. 
He is the same yesterday, today, and forevermore. 

In the second place let me name the revelation in Christ of 
the supreme standards of holiness and love. No one who has 
an eye for the spiritual universe will deny that these words cover 
the highest conceivable elements of human life. As personality 
.is supreme over all other forms of reality, so the supreme 
qualities of a personal being are holiness and love. It is a good 
thing to be wise, and a good thing to be strong; but wisdom and 
strength can themselves be devastated by sin and hate. They, 
ito reach their full meaning and value, must be saturated by that 
without which nothing matters, unto which all the universe bows 
:in reverence and admiration, — the spirit of holiness and of love. 
Now the world has labored long to discover the supreme laws 
of human action. Slowly in ancient times they felt their way, 
and brilliant were some of those flashes which fell upon their 
‘minds of that which is right and good. But in vain we look 
among their religionists, their poets, their philosophers, for any 
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clue to the absolute nature of righteousness or the eternal glory 
of love. Christ made a new world. When men had seen and 
known and handled Him, the Word of Life; when, after the 
deed of God upon the cross and after the deed of God on the 
resurrection morning, they received His Spirit; when human 
eyes looked out upon life from the new day which He had created, 
to them the heart of holiness and of love, the heart of God, stood 
revealed. The Sermon on the Mount fell like seed from the lips 
of Jesus. His parables of generosity and mercy enshrine His 
spirit forever in their words of gold; but the fountain of the 
ethics of Christendom is beyond and above even these. The final 
law and the final love were struck from history, as the water 
from the rock, by the deed of holy love upon the cross. There 
the Lawgiver of the mount sealed His law in His own blood; 
there the Preacher of love paid the last demands of an absolute 
love to meet the abysmal need of man. There man found and 
finds today that, in the life of the eternal God, a righteous will 
and a limitless love reign supreme. 

Now the religion which makes that law and that love clear 
and sure, the religion which brings this mercy of God to bear 
upon the sinful man in the hour of his moral and mortal agony, — 
that religion is final. There is much to do in interpreting and 
applying these great facts, these deeds of God, to individuals and 
to all the details of life. There is room and need for endless 
progress here. No age has been without its protest against some 
portion of that law or some aspect of that love. No age has 
been without confusion regarding the particular manner in which 


various laws apply to particular emergencies of society. But 
to the conscience of the Christian man there is no doubt that 
holiness and love are objective facts, realized before the world’s 
eyes in a manner which can neither be repeated nor surpassed. 


. This revelation is supreme and final. 

In the third place, the Christian religion has conferred on all 
believers the consciousness of, or conscious faith in, the posses- 
sion of an eternal life. We know-how the ancient world vearned 
after a future. There is no religion which does not include in 
some measure the thought of the under world, the further stage 
into which men pass at death. Even Buddhism, by its very 
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anxiety to avoid a continued existence in another world, at least 
affirms that mankind is in imminent danger of getting there. 
Here again Christianity comes upon the world like a burst of 
sunlight after a long and obscuring gloom. With its message of 
the resurrection life, with its vision of a spiritual body and a 
new heaven and a new earth, of a human destiny whose pattern 
is set forth in the triumph of Jesus, the gospel speaks like spring- 
time after winter, like morning after night, like radiant health 
after pining and despair. Any religion which contains a doc- 
trine of man’s final destiny thereby partakes of finality and seeks 
at once to make itself universal. Hence the missionary spirit of 
Buddhism; hence the passionate self-sacrifice of Mohammedans. 
Hence, too, the sublime energies of the Christian church. When 
it works its eyes are upon the destiny of the race. Not here is 
humanity at home; not here are the true needs of our heart ful- 
filled. Neither society nor the individual can become complete 
amid the uncertainties, the struggles, the sins of the earthly life. 
That which is seen is temporal; that which is not seen is eternal. 
“Tt is not yet manifest what we shall be.” “When He shall 
appear we shall be like Him.” 

We might easily add to our list of those elements in Chris- 
tianity which constitute it for our reason and our faith the final 
or absolute religion. Let these suffice. They enable us to face 
the world with the great conviction that man was made for Christ 
as truly as Christ for man. The deep, the deepest, mystery of sin 
is here resolved, not in a mere theory of its origin or issues, but 
in an actual removal of sin from the individual record and the 
individual heart by the will of God, through Jesus Christ. The 
grave which confronts each man can be looked upon by the man 
who knows and believes in the power of the risen Christ as 
already mastered. In his very faith he has the seed of life in- 
dissoluble and divine. And all this the individual receives and 
realizes, not in virtue of personal and private endowments and 
graces, but simply because he is a man. The gospel is for this 
man because it is for man. Because it is absolute and final in its 
very nature and in its relation to the race, therefore it becomes 
the ground of final hope, the fountain of everlasting life, to each 
human soul. 
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Is it not evident, then, that such a religion must become uni- 
versal? Somehow its inherent nature must find expression ; some- 
how its absolute and final value must come into direct relation 
with every man. No solitary soul must be robbed of that which 
in the purpose of God is created and intended for man as man. 
Every man must have the chance of tasting manhood. And man- 
hood has not reached its opportunity, has not come in sight of 
its own supreme possibilities, until the absolute grace of God, all 
His holiness and all His love, are there revealed in one great 
heart on one great cross and throne. 


II. 


But, someone will say, how is the sublime task to be accom- 
plished? And the answer, of course, is a very simple one. The 
absolute religion makes itself universal through the witness and 
lives of its believers. That also is too large a field to discuss 
just now. I must be content to touch it at one point. In the 
evolution of human experience the Divine Spirit engages the free 
action of man himself. Man is present at, and is watching, nay, 
assisting, his own creation after the image of God in Christ Jesus. 
As he looks upon the redemption into which he has come he not 
merely congratulates himself, but studies its bearing upon the 
race; and not only so, but seeks to know what part, with his 
mind and his heart, he may have in the task of God. Christianity 
spreads by awakening in us the passion for its own extension. 

Let us be content to name three of the great thoughts which 
have become motive powers of immeasurable importance in the 
Christianizing of the world. 


1. When the apostle Paul wrote his letter to the Roman 
Christians he felt himself compelled to justify his desire to visit 
the imperial city. He did so on two broad and general grounds. 
The first was that Christianity is the absolute and universal re- 
ligion. “It is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” The second was that his own share in the power of 
the gospel made him a debtor to all mankind. “I am debtor both 
to Greeks and to barbarians.” “I am debtor.” There are debts 
which crush and there are debts which ennoble a man. A man 
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may sleep and wake under the terrible bondage of an obligation 
which haunts him. To have incurred it is a dishonor. To fail 
in it is like the bitterness of death. It sows in his heart fear and 
shame before men; it starts in their minds distrust and dislike of 
him. But there is an indebtedness whose very yoke is an, honor 
and whose burden is joy. It springs not from poverty but from 
wealth, not from failure but from achievement. It goes forth in 
splendid labor, inspiring alike the debtor and the receiver of his 
free and happy toil. This is the indebtedness of the man who is . 
blessed, because he is blessed, to the man who is unblessed, that 
he may become blessed. It is a principle of wide application. It 
inspires the modern glorious ideals of education. It is beginning 
like a divine ferment to work in the thought of those who face 
all kinds of social and industrial problems and, indeed, all human 
duties. But as.a working principle in human life it has its his- 
toric origin and its permanent energy here, in the indebtedness 
of the Christian man to the human race. 

But this debt has its own peculiar conditions and its own char- 
acteristic emotion. It works through a pitying love. Behind 
Paul’s great phrase, “I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the 
barbarians,” there is a deep movement of the heart. It is the 
same emotion which breaks out later in the same epistle as he 
thought of the position of Israel. “I say the truth in Christ, 
I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy 
Ghost that I have great sorrow and unceasing pain in my heart. 
For I could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ for 
my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen after the flesh.” There speaks 
the passion that can conquer a world. If that glorious extrava- 
gance, that spiritual self-contradiction of love to God and man, 
can repeat itself in other hearts, who or what shall stem its tide? 
It shall yet cast its “ pure ablution ” upon all of “ earth’s human 
shores,” and save the world from its threatening anathema, its 
curse and doom. The church has lost much power through loss 
of a sincere compassion for the heathen man and the rejector 
of Christ. There never can be a passionate evangelism except 
out of the depths of a passionate pity. We are timid about the 
word “lost.” We play round it with our petty marginal glosses 
taken from magazines, and from amateur theologians, and from 
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third-rate poetasters who only see an inch deep into the heart 
of man. We are afraid, I say, to put anything of the absolute, 
of the eternal, into that word “lost.” But it came from the lips 
of Christ. But it brought the Son of man from God’s throne. But 
it thrust through his heart with sorrow on the hill slopes of Gali- 
lee and in the streets of Jerusalem. But it cost the Father that 
eternal sorrow which spoke on Calvary, when He spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all. All the possi- 
bilities of a free will, all the sanctities of a holy love, all the brim- 
ming cup of Gethsemane, all the horror of the death of Christ, 
all the eternal love of God, must go to form our conception of 
the meaning of that word “ lost.” 

And thus, and thus, our debt will rise up before us. Then 
we who by God’s grace are being saved shall look out with our 
eyes upon the old world. When that great compassion humbles, 
purifies, permeates, compels us all, the Christianization of the 
world will approach its consummation. 

2. We have already seen that the central figure and the 
real foundation of all that is final in Christianity is in the person 
of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God. It is therefore natural 
to expect that He should directly act upon the motives of His 
disciples in this world mission. If compassion for man draws 
us, it is devotion to the purpose and spirit and word of Christ 
which impels us manwards. Loyalty is one of the great words of 
modern speech. To be loyal, to be trusty, is to command admira- 
tion and confidence. History is full of thrilling instances of 
loyalty. The capacity of man for that great virtue is inexhausti- 
ble. The mother’s devotion to her child, the patriotic love of 
the fatherland, the friend’s sacrifice, even of life, for his friend, 
the lofty consecration of great souls to great ideals and unselfish 
tasks, these and many other forms of loyalty make the very sub- 
stance of history and cover its pages with glory. But human 
loyalty has reached its highest expression in relation to the person 
of Christ. He claimed it from men in words which still some- 
times stun our reason. “ He that loveth father and mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than Me is not worthy of Me; and he that doth not take 
up his cross and follow after Me is not worthy of Me.” Those 
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words, which seem to loosen the most sacred ties of blood and 
love on earth, could only be justified by His Divinity and His 
Cross; nay, they can be only justified in history by His power, 
through that very command and our acceptance of it, to make 
those ties dearer and firmer than they were before. But experi- 
ence has proved that behind them, as He spoke them, there beat 
the very heart of Love Divine, all love excelling. Experience 
has proved that in those communities in which the love of Christ’s 
person is made supreme the love of human kinship is made divine. 
The preacher of the gospel has resolved to make the love of 
Christ supreme in his life, the molding principle of his career. 

Hence it is that we find the apostle glorying in his weakness, 
in his trials, in his sufferings. He sees that more sorrow was 
necessary than that of Christ ere the actual salvation of the world 
could be attained. In a bold and passionate phrase he has said 
it all. In his own sufferings he is making up that which was 
lacking in the afflictions of Christ. The gospel has to be both 
created and proclaimed in order that the world may be saved. 
Christ could not do both. He created it; man must proclaim it. 
But in each task sacrifice is absolutely necessary. There is no 
creating a gospel without the agony of a cross, and a man cannot 
carry its message without tasting its pain. But in that very 
thought the apostle finds inspiration. To suffer as an apostle is 
to suffer after and for and with Jesus Christ. It is to be asso- 
ciated in God’s high purpose with the Redeemer of the world. 
It is to be made partaker in that sorrow of God from which all 
the story of redemption has its rise. In our day it is the custom 
of many to rest their missionary enthusiasm upon the great com- 
mission: “ Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the nations ; 
and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
These numberless young men and women who have volunteered 
to do their part in Christianizing the world have heard those 
words as a soldier hears the words of a commander loved and 
trusted. It is no slavery to obey His commands; no lash is 
needed to drive His soldiers to an unwilling warfare. His word, 
because it is His, is enough to make the warm blood tingle and 
the young eye flash, and Christianity has awakened in one more 
heart the passion for its own extension. 
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3. Once more let me revert to the man who was the greatest 
of all Christ’s missionaries, and the laying bare of whose heart 
has revealed to all generations the nature and power of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ as no other life has done. When writing 
to the Corinthian church, in the energy of his great thought he 
uttered many striking words about the Christian ministry, but 
none is more remarkable than this: “We are fellow-workers 
with God.” The very heart of Christian experience is found 
in the new and conscious fellowship with God through faith in 
Christ Jesus. This fellowship is not exhausted in mere inter- 
change of thought or in experience of mutual love. The Divine 
is a creative life, and fellowship is not complete which does not 
share that creative energy and end of God. As I said before, 
God’s method of evolution in man consists in using the mind and 
will and love of man to work out His august doings. But the 
other side to that is obvious. Man is a coworker with God. He 
is allowed to see the end, he is allowed to grasp the means, he is 
allowed to put his own strength into the building of the house 
of God, whose stones of quivering life and ringing joy are the 
purified souls of men. It is not a thought which we can elaborate. 
It is one which steals into our minds as we sit alone and meditate. 
It is too great to be described, too subtle to be made explicit, too 
close to heart and conscience to be rudely urged and pressed by 
man on man. But look at it. To see the far-off end of God, a 
human race perfected in eternity in Christ Jesus. To feel its 
glory. To know that we may work with God for that! 

If my argument has been in the main a sound one; if Chris- 
tianity is the absolute and final religion; if it awakes the passion 
for its own extension through the motives which we have named; 
if the church of Christ can be stirred by a firm and deep pity for 
the world as Christless, hopeless, lifeless ; if the church can follow 
the will of Christ as the army goes out to fight for all that is 
dearest on earth; if the church of Christ can realize what it is 
to be coworkers with God in His eternal purpose, then I return 
to our starting-point: the Christianization of the world is in- 


evitable. 
WILLIAM DouGLAs MACKENZIE. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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A CONGREGATIONAL ORDER OF SERVICE. * 





The problem of an Order of Service for the chief service of 
our Congregational churches might be treated at any length. 
In the space here available the aim will be to keep to those 
special points that seem to bear directly upon the practical prob- 
lem as it stands today. No apology is needed for using a highly 
condensed and dogmatic form of statement. The elements of 
the argument might well be expanded greatly, were this the 
proper occasion. 

1. No conceivable Order of Service can by itself solve the 
problem of Public Worship. Any order, however good, can be 
rendered nugatory by unwise handling, and probably any order, 
however bad, can be made useful by a leader of genius. The 
secret of the highest success lies in the leaders, not in orders or 
forms taken by themselves. Yet the Order of Service merits 
careful consideration, since for the leader it supplies a useful 
framework of action and for the congregation it is the basis of 
regular habits of thought and feeling. Certain ways of com- 
bining exercises are surely better than others, and progress is 
to be furthered by defining the reasons why this is so, so that 
custom and criticism may be intelligent. 

2. What our churches most need is not a fixed order as 
regards details, certainly not a single liturgy with but few variable 
elements, but such an awakening to certain principles that many 
orders or variations may be worked out, all of which shall be 
more or less excellent. Uniformity of items is far less important 
than a general unity of ideas. The example of the Episcopal 
Prayer Book, which we have constantly before us, is highly 
suggestive both of things to be imitated and things to be shunned. 
Probably something like the Presbyterian Directory of Worship 
is closer to our traditions and philosophically better. 





* A paper prepared as a contribution to the discussions of the National Council 
Committee on the Enrichment of Worship, which reported at Des Moines on October 20, 


1904. 
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3. Every service should be considered by its leader and its 
participants as a large unit, not a collection of unrelated frag- 
ments. The true unifying idea is that it is an interview between 
two great parties, the divine and the human, carried on with 
the help of special officials serving as spokesmen and representa- 
tives of both—as mediators in a practical, not a theological 
sense. This basal idea is indispensible, since only by reference 
to it can any single exercise or series of exercises be justified 
or rightly developed. Public Worship is not essentially a trans- 
action between men, but between men and God. Whatever takes 
place between its apparent participants has no validity except as 
it feeds into the interchange between earth and heaven, between 
the seen and the unseen, and is carried on with a consciousness 
of God’s immediate presence and His active participation. The 
genuine recognition of this principle would clear the field of many 
of its seeming difficulties. Such a recognition surely has much 
to do with the marshaling of exercises. 


4. There are three great kinds of action to be interwoven 
in every service, viz.: Worship, the address to God of forms 
of speech and song that embody confession, profession, petition, 
thanksgiving, and adoration; Jnstruction, the transmission as 
irom God of forms of speech or song that proclaim His suprem- 
acy, truth, holiness, and love; and Mutual Stimulation, the varied 
interplay of language, tone, manner, decorum, etc., by which 
leaders and people help each other to realize the meaning and 
intensify the value of what they are about. Of these worship 
and instruction are plainly chief, and these two are comple- 
mentary to each other. In general, instruction is initial or pri- 
mary, while worship is consequent and derived (though surely 
not secondary). Either of them may be magnified, if only their 
organic interdependence be fully recognized. Instruction is 
fruitless unless it issues in the desire and the impulse to worship, 
and worship is superficial and empty unless it rests back upon 
the experience of divine truth. The function of stimulation is 
not easily defined, except that it codperates at various points 
with the processes of both instruction and worship. It should 
of course be added that these three elements are not and need 
not be coterminous with particular exercises. Thus a sermon 
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combines instruction with stimulation, and many a hymn em- 
bodies all three elements. The exact analysis of cases is some- 
times not easy. 

5. All the historic Orders of Service exhibit some instinctive 
attempt not only to employ exercises distinctly embodying these 
three sorts of action, but to arrange them with reference to some 
logical sequence. The critical question about the traditional 
order of our American Congregational churches, as about all 
orders, is whether the emphasis is well laid and the various items 
well grouped. With us the sermon is exalted as the culminating 
exercise, not only filling the most space, but set in the position of 
climax. This results from our historic emphasis upon interpreta- 
tion and exhortation as essential to edification, the sermon being 
regarded as an integral part of the Gospel message to the particu- 


lar congregation. But our practice seems also to imply that: 


worship leads up to instruction, and even that instruction is the 
supreme end of public worship. To avoid the awkwardness of 
this conclusion, it is customary to say that in our theory the 
exercise of instruction in which public worship seems to cul- 
minate is intended to find its proper completion in the worship of 
common life outside the church. There is plainly room for much 
discussion just here, but the facts are obvious. Of course, when 
we look back into history, we observe that our practice has not 
always obtained. There are some fair reasons for our peculiar 
emphasis, though it is not certain that they are still forcible in 
just the way our fathers might have stated them (see section II 
below). 


6. Assuming our familiar tradition about the general plan 
of the service, the question of grouping exercises at once pre- 
sents itself. Some ministers seem to recognize only two main 
groups: either “the introductory exercises ” prior to the sermon 
and the sermon itself, with whatever follows (thus making a 
chronological division), or the Bible-reading plus the sermon 
as over against everything else (dividing logically between in- 
struction and worship). This prevalent habit of thought is his- 
torically due to the fact that our traditions about public worship 
have chiefly been shaped by those who were themselves earnest 
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preachers, absorbed in their mission as evangelizers and teachers. 
We are apt to imagine that ours is an essentially Protestant litur- 
gical tradition. Yet the traditions of both the Anglican and the 
Lutheran churches are essentially different. That which is dis- 
turbing our churches is a vague sense that our view is somewhat 
peculiar and at variance with that of other Protestant bodies. 
The most striking variance is with the order of the Episcopal 
Church, in which what is called “ the Service ” stands on a parity 
with the sermon, or, rather, envelops the latter as an exercise that 
may or may not be emphasized. So we are passing through a 
time in which the improvement and enrichment of “ the service ” 
is much called for. This amounts to a revolt of the people from 
an over-ministerial theory of public worship, virtually a reasser- 
tion of that right of the congregation in public worship, as against 
clerical domination, which was one of the highest notes of the 
Reformation. Surely, this is one of the best “ signs of the times.” 
The only question is as to how it shall be directed to useful re- 
sults. ’ 

The great desideratum is that the service shall be made strong 
and complete enough to hold its own, so as to be useful irrespec- 
tive of the sermon. This is unquestionably the power of the 
Episcopal service. Given this, and the sermon itself can be made 
still more effective than it is. It is not service versus sermon 
that we want, but service plus sermon. No one ought to love 
the sermon less, but simply the service as a whole more. Our 
two main groups of exercises will remain after all discussion, 
but they will be differently estimated and codrdinated. It is 
likely that we shall come out with really four groups of exercises : 
an introduction, a mingled series of reflection and worship, the 
sermon, and a conclusion. Of these, furthermore, the second 
will tend to separate somewhat into subgroups. 

To give dignity and warrant for each group, and also to supply 
that touch of impression that ought regularly to precede exer- 
cises of expression, Biblical readings or formule should be placed 
near the beginning of each group and subgroup. Indeed, single 
exercises of importance may often be introduced by the dignified 
repetition of a single verse pertaining to the nature of the exercise, 
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as in the versicles of the formal liturgies. On the other hand, 
each group and subgroup should culminate, if possible, in some 
exercise that is either directly or virtually congregational. The 
general principle of arrangement should be that instruction or 
reminder is the natural basis of worship in all its forms, and 
hence that exercises directed toward the congregation should lead 
up to those arising from the congregation. In the practical 
handling of the service it is extremely desirable that the leader, 
at least, should sharply individualize the various groups of exer-. 
cises as such, and also that they should be slightly separated from 
each other by a brief pause or by a quiet organ interlude. The 
attention to exercises in groups is of the utmost practical import- 
ance, because it supplies organization and rational development 
to the service. In the order here suggested the second main group 
is divided into three subgroups: the first of general praise, the 
second containing the chief lesson and the chief prayer, and the 
third exalting the offertory and the creed or covenant as special 
expressions of Christian fellowship. 

Here it should be noted that for practical purposes the methods 
of opening and closing the service are of extreme importance, 
since for both leader and congregation they go far toward estab- 
lishing either a controlling anticipation or a summary impression. 
Both should be scrupulously careful and dignified. Attention 
to these outstanding points of the service will sometimes bring 
more general benefit than any other one line of effort. Each 
should’ be governed by the vivid sense that public worship is a 
special kind of interview between God and men. The opening 
should be marked by especial reverence and humility, with some- 
thing of that touch of contrite confession that is found in all the 
historic liturgies. The prevalent insertion at this point of the 
Doxology, of a jubilant choir piece, or of a hymn of praise, is un- 
suitable, and even dangerous, since it does not foster that humble 
attitude toward the Almighty that should mark our formal ap- 
proach to Him. Conversely, the close of the service needs 
equally to be guarded against irreverence and flippancy. The 
safeguards consist in the setting of a prayer close to the benediction 
and in the dexterous use of music, including a revolution in the 
treatment of the postlude. From many small indications we may 
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infer that our churches are now somewhat ready for advance in 
this regard. 

In the middle of the service the point of greatest infelicity in 
current usage is the handling of the collection or offertory. Help- 
lessness or vulgarity of method just here works evil right and left, 
and the relegation of this exercise to choir display has proved 
risky, to say the least. The reclamation of this barren spot, as it 
is in too many services, is to come by emphasizing its significance 
as an expression of Christian fraternity and good will, and by 
coupling it with some such declaration of Christian unity as the 
creed, or, better, a covenant. 

The great foci of impressional interest and emphasis in the 
service as a whole should be the Bible lesson, with its appended 
chief prayer, and the sermon, with its appended hymn of prayer 
or zealous hope. The latter focus is already sufficiently exalted, 
and practical effort should therefore be directed toward exalting 
the Scripture reading to the same dignity that it has in all his- 
toric usages except our own. If the topic of this paper called 
for it, much could be said about how this is to be accomplished. 
It seems clear that the first climax of the service should be made 
so evident and powerful as to have value and dignity quite irre- 
spective of the quality of the preaching, so that it should become 
precious in the eyes of all participants. Numerous illustrations 
of what is meant might be cited if this was the place for them. 


7. Before passing to the suggestion of a concrete order, it 
will be well to say that in the practical treatment of all services the 
handling of musical exercises is critically important, since they 
often do as much as any one element to fix the emotional char- 
acter of the whole. Three remarks present themselves as im- 
portant. First, the organ has great value when used alone — 
in preludes that shall solemnize and soften the congregational 
feeling, in postludes that shall sustain and deepen the impressive- 
ness of the interview about spiritual things that has just been 
held, and in brief and unostentatious interludes that shall mark 
and separate the several groups of exercises. Second, the con- 
gregational hymns should be better classified and used with far 
more discrimination than is common, remembering that they 
usually fall into three or four large classes that are not liturgically 
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interchangeable, and each of which has special fitness for use at 
particular points in the service. Third, choir music is still more 
in need of critical separation into large classes, so that the position 
of the anthem, for instance, shall be determined by its inherent 
character. The placing of the anthem at one fixed point in the 
service has decided disadvantages, since all anthems are not 
equally appropriate for any one point, though all classes have 
utility. Personally, I believe that our churches generally need a 
deliberate elevation of the teaching or preaching anthem as dis- 
tinguished from the anthem of praise or prayer. But this again 
is a topic not assigned to this paper. 


8. The particular order suggested below is purposely con- 
formed to current usages, so as not to involve needless novelties. 
It is not highly elaborated as to details, nor quite as extended as 
may be desirable in some churches. It is designed for what may 
be called the average minister and congregation. Its musical fea- 
tures may be reduced without great loss, so as not to tax the re- 
sources of churches where varied music is not practicable. Its 
carrying out is not dependent upon the use of a special service- 
book, though the time has come for the issue and general use of 
such a book. This order could be put into the form of a leaflet 
for distribution almost without cost, though its best use would 
be helped by the issue of a collection of formule and many de- 
tailed lists that should supply to ministers a large fund of useful 
information and assistance. This latter manual, as I conceive it, 
should be something quite different from the Prayer Book, though 
borrowing some materials from it. (See section 10.) 


g. The order here advocated is in outline as follows: 


INTRODUCTION. 


ORGAN PreELuDE (4-8 minutes) —the minister and people in their places, 
as far as possible. 

PREFACE (Biblical) by Minister, relative to God’s nature, the act of wor- 
ship, etc., or a great promise. 

PrEFACE (Biblical) by Congregation or Choir, replying to the Preface 
by a declaration of trust, hope, or zeal, or echoing its thought as a 
kind of confession. 

SALUTATION (Biblical) by Minister (as in Pqul’s Epistles). 


*The brackets at the side indicate the exercises during which the congregation 
should stand. 
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OPENING Prayer by Minister, expressing humility, penitence, expectancy, 
with petitions for reality of communion, with 
THE Lorp’s PRAYER in unison. (The “Amen” may be sung.) 
(A brief organ coda or response is useful.) 


GENERAL WORSHIP AND REFLECTION. 


RESPONSIVE READING or REciTATION by All— with an appended Gtorta, 
if desired. ‘ 
( Hymn oF PRalsE by All, its topics being the Day, the Lord’s House, 
r God’s nature or providence, thanksgiving, the Church, etc. 
Cuter ANTHEM, if one of Praise. 
Biste Lesson by Minister, preferably not the mere context of the ser- 
mon-text, but a passage of decided value in itself. 
Cuier ANTHEM, if one of Teaching or Exhortation. 
Cuter Prayer by Minister, embodying thanksgiving, adoration, profes+ 
sion, petition, and intercession in some deliberate order. 
CuieF ANTHEM, if one of Petition. 
OFFERTORY — Sentences (Biblical) by Minister. 
Response (Biblical) by Choir, perhaps a short anthem; 
sentence, or solo, if the words are strictly germane. 
Dedication or Ascription by Minister. 
Doxology by All. 
THE CREED or a COVENANT by All, if possible. 
Tue Notices, if any. 
Hymn oF Prayer by All, embodying trust, love, hope, or petition, the 
topic somewhat related to the sermon, though not too closely. 
(A brief organ coda or response is useful.) 


PASTORAL INSTRUCTION AND EXHORTATION. 


THE SERMON by Minister. 
Hymn or PETITION or ZEAL by All, the topic depending upon that of 
the Sermon. 


(A brief organ coda or response is useful.) 


CONCLUSION. 


CLosinc PRAYER by Minister, rendering thanks for the privilege of the 
service, and invoking blessing and guidance for common life. 

Cuorr RESPONSE, if desired, the congregation still bowed. 

BENEDICTION by Minister, the congregation still bowed. 

OrGAN PostTLupE (about 5 minutes), if possible with the Minister and 
people remaining in their places. 


10. Some such plain outline may well be recommended for 
general use in our churches, with enough notes to make its in- 
tention clear. Furthermore, as has already been said, the time 
has come to urge the-drafting of a Manual of Worship for our 
people and ministers, primarily designed to help the latter, but 
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containing much that might be reprinted separately for congre- 
gational use. Part I of this Manual should contain (a) sev- 
eral outline plans of services with explanations; (b) at least ten 
Prefaces and Responses, the latter perhaps provided with chants; 
(c) The Apostles’ Creed and several forms of Covenant, similar 
to those used by churches for their members; (d) several his- 
toric prayers for memorization, like the Lord’s Prayer, the Gen- 
eral Confession, and the General Thanksgiving from the Prayer 
Book, perhaps two or three Litanies, etc.; (e¢) about 75 Respon-. 
sive Readings, made up so as to have unity of topic in each 
case, with some passages recommended for memoriter recitation. 
Part II (chiefly for ministers) should contain (a) at least ten 
forms of Salutation and as many Benedictions; (b) a variety 
of Offertory Formulz of all necessary kinds; (c) classified lists 
of at least 150 recommended Bible Lessons; (d) classified lists 
of 200 or more standard hymns; (¢) a large selection of Prayers, 
carefully edited and arranged under titles for easy reference. 
Probably there should also be a Part III, containing recommended 
orders for special ceremonies and occasions. In plan and style 
this Manual should resemble the Book of Common Order of the 
Church Service Society of Scotland, though it should contain 
many features wholly lacking in that book. In compiling it a 
wide range of liturgies should be consulted — Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal, Lutheran, Dutch Reformed, Moravian, Catholic Apostolic, 
Roman, Mozarabic, Greek, etc. 

The issue of such a Manual as this by a competent committee 
appointed in some dignified way seems to me the most important 
liturgical desideratum for our churches just now. How far it 
would be used must be left wholly to the will of individual 
churches and ministers. 

As its compilation would be a very large task of scholar- 
ship, probably it would have to be completed only by sections. 
This would make the financial problem of publication less difficult. 


11. It is only right to add that in my own mind there has 
been a growing conviction that sometime our churches would be- 
gin to make a change in the general plan of their chief service 
whereby the Sermon would be placed much earlier than is now 
customary. There are a number of reasons why this would be a 
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gain. It would remove some intellectual difficulties that now 
exist, enabling the average preacher to conduct the exercises of 
praise and prayer with less tension and abstraction, and at the 
same time bringing the sermon’s message to the minds of the 
congregation when they are fresher and more receptive. It would 
improve the theoretical balance of our service by setting instruc- 
tion and exhortation nearer the beginning, so that worship might 
grow out of them instead of leading up to them —as we do in- 
stinctively in our prayer-meetings. It would probably go a long 
way toward eliminating some of the infelicities that are now 
common in musical exercises, because bringing them more irre- 
sistibly under the influence of verbal exercises whose seriousness 
could not be escaped. It would tend to obliterate that most un- 
fortunate chasm that now exists in some minds between the ser- 
mon and all other parts of public worship, and could be so man- 
aged as to establish a far greater total unity in the service. 

But it does not seem that the time has yet come for the dis- 
tinct advocacy of this change. To many ministers it would ap- 
pear, strangely enough, like a lowering of their dignity as preach- 
ers, and to many congregations it would probably seem like the 
overturning of precious traditions. Yet some such plan is found 
in nearly all the historic liturgies except those of the Zwinglian 
type. We are somewhat peculiar in this liturgical practice, and 
hence it is not wholly wrong to say that the reasons for main- 
iaining our peculiarity are at least worth examining sometime to 
ascertain whether or not they are really as cogent as they have 


been thought to be. 
Wa tpo S. PRATT. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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WORK, NEEDS, AND CLAIMS OF THE NEW,ENG- 
LAND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.* 





THE WORK OF THESE SEMINARIES, 


1. The work of these seminaries is to train candidates for 
service in our churches as pastors, preachers, and leaders. They, 
with the four sister seminaries of the South and West, ought to 
train practically all those who seek ecclesiastical positions in our 
Congregational churches and under our denominational mission- 
ary boards. The fact is, they are not doing it. A careful esti- 
mate shows that some forty per cent. of those who have entered 
upon service in the Congregational churches of this country 
during the last three years were trained theologically in schools 
of other denominations, or were largely untrained. To be specific: 
Last year, which may be regarded as fairly representative, the 
graduates of all the Congregational seminaries of the country 
were barely enough to balance the number of deceased Congre- 
gational clergymen that year, while sixty-two new churches were 
organized, each needing, and the most of them securing, pastors. 
The number of deaths among Congregational clergymen last 
year was below the average of the last six years, while the number 
of new churches formed was less than the average, and the num- 
ber of seminary graduates was above the average of the last three 
years. This makes it clear that for three years, and even longer, 
our own seminaries have not supplied the annual needs of our 
own churches by from forty to fifty per cent. 

This has brought into our denomination as leaders a large 
number of men who have not been trained in the fundamentals 
of our denomination, and who are not familiar with its traditions, 
principles, and benevolent organizations. While much could 

* A paper read before the National Congregational Council at Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 
20, 1904. The author was appointed to speak respecting Andover, Bangor, Hartford, and 


Yale. Another speaker represented the remaining Congregational Seminaries at the 
same session of the council. 
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well be said here, I wish simply to call attention to the fact that 
our Own seminaries are not turning out the product demanded 
by our own Congregational churches and missionary organiza- 
tion. In order to meet the need of our denomination the semi- 
naries should increase the present number of their students by 
fifty per cent. 

2. Instruction. During the last three years three of the 
New England seminarfes have chosen and installed new presi- 
dents, Dr. Day at Andover, Dr. Beach at Bangor, and Dr. Mac- 
kenzie at Hartford; and Yale has installed a dean, Dr. Sanders. 
There have been changes in the faculties of all, but none that 
indicates radical changes in policy, methods, or principles. Hart- 
ford has put special emphasis upon an extended course on Mis- 
sions and Pedagogy; Yale has developed and perfected its rela- 
tions to the university of which it is a part; while Andover and 
Bangor have strengthened the bond that binds the seminary to 
the life of the churches in their respective states. 

The courses of study offered in all have been increased in 
number, and in the cases of Hartford and Yale have been care- 
fully grouped. It is well within the bounds of moderation to 
say that these four seminaries are today offering courses in theo- 
logical studies which, for carefulness in preparation and thor- 
oughness of scholarship and breadth of subjects, have never been 
equaled in their history. 

3. Doctrinal Distinctions. In the judgment of many, within 
and without, there is practically no vital difference in the teach- 
ings of these seminaries. There probably are some local differ- 
ences of interpretation and different methods of approach to some 
of the subjects in the curricula, but in the old sense, in the judg- 
ment of many outsiders, there is no distinctive Andover, Yale, 
Hartford, and Bangor theology. The faculties may be conscious 
of differences that are not evident to the public and which are 
too subtle and scholastic to interest the public. It is not the func- 
tion of this paper to discuss the distinctive character of the 
theology taught in these seminaries. Perhaps the one method 
of work that is common to all of these institutions is that of 
instructing the students devoutly to employ scientific methods 
of research, without prejudice and with the one purpose of reach- 
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ing ultimate truth. The old division between orthodoxy and 
unorthodoxy is not emphasized in the schools; the present dis- 
tinction being made between truth and untruth. Perhaps more 
than at any other period all these institutions are attempting to 
apply theological instruction to the present conditions of society 
and the present methods of thought. 


THE NEEDS OF THESE SEMINARIES. 


Under the head of the “ needs” let us consider: 

1. Consolidation. Probably this word “ consolidation” has 
been used during the last three vears more than any other word 
in our language in discussing the theological schools of New 
England. We must begin with this in order to clear the way. 
It is a word caught from commerce and trade, and is now in 
process of conversion into the theological nomenclature of our 
day. “Consolidation” seems to be in the air, all kinds of con- 
solidation — profane, philanthropic, and religious; why, then, 
should it not be applied to our four theological seminaries in the 
East? 

Let us not be carried off our feet by anything “in the air.” 
We need to move upon the solid ground of calm reason and good 
judgment when considering a matter so vital to the life of our 
churches as the training of its ministry. 

Few, if any, who discuss this matter have a plan for the con- 
solidation of these four seminaries, or any two of them, that is 
practical. Some, if not the most, who speak the loudest have 
not thought the subject beyond the one word, and all based upon 
the argument: “ Business houses are consolidating, corporations 
are consolidating, our New England theological seminaries ought 
to consolidate.” I do not believe that there is a fair-minded man 
in this council — and we are all fair-minded men — who would 
not work strenuously for consolidation if it can be demonstrated 
that such a step will help the cause for which these seminaries 
stand. A plan for consolidation that cannot be so demonstrated 
is not worthy our consideration. 

Some say remove three of the seminaries to Andover or Hart- 
ford or New Haven and so have one seminary in New England. 
This is not consolidation; it is a proposition to close three semi- 
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naries, putting them out of commission, and sacrificing the larger 
part of their assets. 

Others say remove all four of the seminaries to one central 
place and combine them into one. That could mean but one 
thing —- the closing of all four of the seminaries and the opening 
of an entirely new one. There could be no Andover, Bangor, 
and Hartford Theological seminaries except at Andover, Bangor, 
and Hartford, and the Divinity School at New Haven could not 
be the Theological Department of Yale University except in 
connection with the university. In each case much, if not most, 
of the financial and traditional assets of each seminary would be 
sacrificed by closure or attempted removal. 

The question then is, would it be a real gain to the work of 
training students for the ministry in our denomination to have 
two or even three of the present seminaries in New England, with 
all of their traditions and much of their property and devoted 
constituency, sacrificed with the hope that as much (yes! it must 
be more) would be obtained of property, devotion, and constitu- 
ency for the conduct of theological training under the new con- 
ditions. I tell you, brethren, this calls for the sacrifice of tre- 
mendous assets for what, up to date, is largely speculation. It is 
more speculative than most of the present day corporation con- 
solidations, for there they always have the original plants plus 
water as capital; here the plants are largely sacrificed and we 
are sure only of the water. 

Whether or not all these seminaries were wisely begun is not 
for us to discuss today. That has no bearing upon our present 
question. The fact remains that apart from the Pacific Seminary, 
begun in 1869, and Atlanta Seminary, begun in 1901 (about 
neither of which do we hear consolidation discussed), no new 
seminary for the training of students for the Congregational min- 
istry has been begun since 1858, and no new seminary in New 
England since 1834. These four seminaries have thus been en- 
gaged in their legitimate work, located where they stand today, 
for seventy years, 

During the seventy years there has been large denominational 
growth. All of the home missionary organizations have enor- 
mously enlarged their operations, while the work of foreign 
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missions has more than quadrupled. At the same time the number 
of Congregational churches in this country to be supplied with 
a Christian ministry has increased over three-fold, with about the 
same growth in membership. However much these four semi- 
naries were needed in 1834, there is certainly at the present time 
three or four times the field to be supplied with the products they 
turn out, while the subjects demanded by the churches and in- 
cluded in the curricula have increased in about the same propor- 
tion. In other words, the demand has increased more than six- - 
fold, while the plants remain practically the same. 

For the last four decades there have been organized, on the 
average, 686 new Congregational churches each decade, each 
church needing a trained pastor. This growth has not ceased. 
It will go on. It would be most unwise to make any move now 
that could and would be interpreted as a general denomina- 
tional conviction that we do not expect much growth in the future, 
and so are beginning to close down our institutions that are set 
to produce the men who alone can lead to still greater enlargement. 

2. Affiliation. It has been suggested as worthy of considera- 
tion in whole or in part, and as a distinct relief to the present 
situation, and all in the interest of increased efficiency and greater 
economy, that our four New England seminaries (or, maybe, 
three) so affiliate and coordinate their courses of study that the 
courses offered by the four (or three) shall constitute, when taken 
together, one complete theological course, requiring residence for 
one year at two or more seminaries in order to secure the degree 
of B.D. This plan contemplates the arrangement of courses in 
the seminaries so that no course shall be duplicated. The arrange- 
ment could be brought about by a committee of instruction ap- 
pointed proportionately from the various local boards of trus- 
tees, and with power to make any and all changes necessary in 
courses of study and in faculties to accomplish the above results, 
this committee having authority over the instruction given in each 
of the four seminaries. 

As an illustration, to use the old divisions of theology, which 
might or might not be followed, this plan would give, for in- 
stance, to Yale the entire historical work, including all allied 
topics ; to Hartford, systematic theology and all that is associated 
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with that subject; to Andover, exegesis and its affiliated sub- 
jects; and to Bangor, practical theology. A large list of electives 
could be arranged for each seminary. The advantages claimed 
for this plan are: 

(1.) Economy of administration. 

(2.) The possibility of doing much more thorough and 
broader work. 

(3.) The removal of a spirit of rivalry between seminaries. 

(4.) Bringing all students under the personal influence of all 
the faculties. 

(5.) It would permit each seminary to hold all its present 
funds and endowments. 

As each subject is now taught in four seminaries, it is claimed 
this would practically increase the efficiency of the theological 
course four-fold at the same cost, thus offering the most com- 
plete theological course of study now offered anywhere in the 
world. 

Some of the objections are: 

(1.) It would compel a peripatetic course for every student. 

(2.) It would necessitate large and fundamental changes in 
the faculties. 

(3.) It would radically change what goes by the name of 
“the peculiar atmosphere,” that is attributed to each existing in- , 
stitution. 

(4.) It would change entirely our present ideas of a theo- 
logical seminary. 

(5.) It would compel the completion of a major course, as, 
for instance, history or theology, in one year. 

3. Adaptation of Courses. These institutions must present 
courses of instruction calculated to meet the vital needs of which 
the churches are conscious. The curricula should not be based 
upon what the faculties prefer to teach, but upon what the 
churches require. These seminaries can never do the work they 
are set to do until they make the needs of the churches and mis- 
sionary societies the basis for the organization and development 
of their courses of instruction. 

This will necessarily raise the question as to the present em- 
phasis placed upon the study of Hebrew and possibly Greek. 
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These subjects were fundamental when verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures was basal in our theological systems. I do not suggest 
the elimination of these studies, but I do call attention to these 
facts, to which is added another no less significant fact that some 
of our colieges are granting the degree of B.A., and others will 
soon follow, to students who have taken no Greek in their col- 
lege course. The men in our seminaries should be preéminently 
prepared to meet and win men in all walks and conditions of life. 

4. Cooperation Among Themselves. These seminaries need 
to come to such an understanding among themselves that the im- 
pression which has been made in the past upon students and 
others, that they are competitors if not almost bitter rivals of 
each other, shall be displaced by the impression that they seek 
first the Kingdom of God and the success of the churches, and 
after that the exaltation of their own particular institutions. This 
is a relic of the controversies of earlier days, intensified by an 
overwhelming desire for more students. The seminaries need 
to be assured that no one judges of the merits of any seminary 
by the number of its students, but by the kind of men it sends 
out and their equipment for the service to which they are called. 
The seminaries should unite upon some method of presenting 
to college men the claims of the ministry without at the same 
time exalting any one seminary. 

5. Constructive and Devout Scholarship. The churches, I 
believe, are a unit in the desire that the teaching in our seminaries 
shall be constructive, practical, and devout. The day has passed 
when the Kingdom of God at home or abroad can be built up and 
promulgated by controversy or destructive criticism. 

6. The Cooperation of Every Congregational Church and 
Pastor. Theological students are mostly made in the home before 
college experiences begin. Here they are directly under the in- 
fluence of their parents and pastors, and can be reached but re- 
motely by the seminaries. These two dominating influences 
should be cast upon the side of theological training if we are ever 
to expect an increase in candidates for the ministry. 

7. Instruction must be Modern. I do not say that the train- 
ing in our seminaries is not abreast of the times, but, however 
that may be, it must be kept there. In order to accomplish this 
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the seminaries must be provided with funds for library, apparatus, 
and faculties adequate to the demands of the courses. Inde- 
pendent investigation must be provided for to fit the student in- 
telligently to grapple with the living questions of the day; while 
mature scholarship is essential, practical leadership is imperative. 
And yet our seminaries should produce evidence to disprove the 
impression that prevails in some quarters that spiritual fervor 
and earnestness are incompatible with thorough scholarship. 

8. The Confidence of the Churches. No seminary can do 
its proper work if constantly under the fire of adverse and often 
ignorant criticism. This disheartens and intimidates or exas- 
perates and antagonizes the faculties, discourages students, and 
cuts off financial support. If we wish to paralyze the work of 
the seminaries we can employ no better method. Without such 
cooperation, theological training must constantly struggle against 
forces that tend to disintegration. These seminaries are not ad- 
verse to friendly criticism, and even seek it, but public expressions 
of lack of confidence strike a blow at the seminaries and so at 
the very heart of the prosperity and life of our churches. 

g. Our seminaries need to care earnestly for the vital warmth 
and fervor of their spiritual life. Unless their graduates go out 
with a consciousness of having lived and studied in an atmosphere 
charged with spiritual inspiration and with an assurance that they 
go to proclaim a message which they can preface by “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” they can never do the work Congregationalism at 
home and abroad demands of its ministry. Scholarship is im- 
portant, the scientific methods are of inestimable value, but 
spiritual fervor and a consciousness of the perpetual presence 
of God is absolutely vital. A passion for bringing men into the 
religious life must animate both faculty and students, or these . 
seminaries cannot justify their existence. Our seminaries can 
and must do this for their students or their work must fail. If 
they wish men to come to them they must send forth preachers 


who will win men. 


THE CLAIMS THESE SEMINARIES HAVE UPON THE CHURCHES. 


1. These seminaries have a right to demand and do demand 
that our Congregational churches shall exalt an educated min- 
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istry. It is disheartening to the cause of thorough and sound 
theological education, as well as destructive to the best interests 
of our churches, to have men of greatly limited educational ad- 
vantages and training preferred for the highest service of the 


churches to those who are graduates of our own theological 
schools. The leaders in our churches must not forget the tradi- 
tions of our denomination. Permanent Christian leadership can- 
not be expected from men of partial intellectual and religious 
training. If Congregational churches put a premium upon scant 
preparation for the ministry, how can we expect college or uni- 
versity trained young men to enter our well-equipped theological 
schools in numbers sufficient to man our churches at home and 
meet the requirements of the mission fields abroad? 

2. These seminaries demand of the churches that they recog- 
nize the necessity of making theological training both scientific 
and modern. Theology is a science as well as a religion. No 
science is taught today as it was taught a quarter of a century 
or even a decade ago. There have been no changes in the facts 
of physical science in that time, but there have been marked 
changes in the number of known facts, in the point of view, the 
manner of approach, and the application of recognized princi- 
ples. Few young men, however devout, will be willing to turn 
from a modern and scientifically conducted university or college 
course to the study of theology conducted according to the methods 
used long ago. This does not mean that there must be or can be 
changes in the fundamental truths taught, but it does mean that 
we, members of the Congregational churches, are bound to recog- 
nize that the methods of theological instruction must be modern- 
ized so as to adapt our religious thinking to the best thought and 
life of our day and generation. This does not mean and cannot 
mean the sacrifice of a single truth. Truth cannot be sacrificed 
in theology any more than in physical science. Any attempt so 
to do would be neither scientific nor modern. But it does mean 
that we must permit the clothing of old truths in modern dress, 
and the expression of old doctrine in modern language, so that 
Theology, the queen of sciences, shall command the confidence of 
all devout and thoughtful men. 

3. The seminaries have a right to demand that criticisms 
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of their methods and work shall be constructive. The cases are 
few indeed where destructive criticism has helped either the critic 
or the criticised. Investigation and conference are the highest 
methods of arriving at fundamental truths. A full recognition 
of the devotion and integrity of the man who radically differs 
from oneself in his theological thinking is the highest manifesta- 
tion of theological earnestness and sincerity of purpose. While 
the churches have a right to demand of the seminaries that they 
shall treat their legitimate constituency with open frankness, they, 
too, expect from the churches fair, open, friendly, and Christian 
consideration in all matters pertaining to the matter of methods 
of instruction. 

4. The seminaries have a right to claim that the, churches 
shall recognize them as their agents, upon whose codperation and 
support they depend and for whose upbuilding they exist. The 
churches cannot repudiate responsibility for these seminaries. 
The churches created them to supply a need of which they were 
conscious and which has continually increased. To these the 
churches send their choicest sons and from them they secure their 
leaders. They constitute the only agency available to the churches 
for training its ministry, upon whom, under God and the leader- 
ship of the Holy Spirit, the very life of the churches depends. 
While these seminaries have a large measure of organic inde- 
pendence from the control and supervision of the churches, never- 
theless they are absolutely dependent upon the churches for their 
very life. Their students and their means for subsistence come 
from the churches, while the results of their work must be ac- 
cepted by the churches, else they will totally fail. 

In most respects our four seminaries in the East are doing 
the same work, possess the same needs, and present the same 
claims as those in the West and South. Their close geographical 
relations to each other, taken together with the decreasing num- 
ber of ministerial candidates provided by the New England col- 
leges, present some problems peculiar to themselves. These 
problems can be solved, but their best solution demands that the 
interests of no single institution shall be placed before the needs 
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of the denomination and the advancement of the Kingdom of 
God. 

To sum up our conclusions: 

In work: these four seminaries are systematic, thorough, com- 
prehensive, but are not training the number of men demanded 
by the denomination. 

Their needs: a larger measure of codperation, of affiliation, 
adaptation to the present needs of the churches, constructive, 
modern scholarship, confidence and codperation of the churches, 
and increased spiritual earnestness and power. 

Their claims: upon the churches, insistence upon an educated 
ministry, acceptance of a scientific training, constructive criticism, 
and a full recognition that they are but the agents of the churches. 

These suggestions are not revolutionary, but they are funda- 


mental. 
James L. Barton. 


Boston, Mass. 
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FIVE FACTORS IN THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 





One of the most significant movements of this our new century 
is the work of the Southern Edtcation Board. It would take 
long even to enumerate, much less describe and discuss, the 
various ways in which this agency has helped the South. It has 
collected, tabulated, and circulated the facts as to the actual 
conditions of the schools in that section; it has stimulated edu- 
cational spirit; it has released many workers from the isolation 
under which they were struggling, bringing all into close fellow- 
ship and sympathetic union. As a result of such concerted action, 
it has imparted momentum to the whole cause of education; it has 
lifted the southern problem into the national prominence which 
it merits, and thereby brought to its solution the discussion of 
men of all parties and sections of our country, devoid of partisan- 
ship or sectional prejudice. It has made known the educational 
needs of the South, and has already given us a noble literature 
upon this subject. It has injected a real issue into southern 
thought and discussion. The only two vital issues since the war 
upon which the southern people have formed independent align- 
ments are temperance and ‘universal education. Inestimable is 
the advantage in a people’s being forced to take sides against 
the saloon and for the school. 

If, however, I were asked to name the, most important feature 
of the work of the Southern Conference for Education, held an- 
nually under the auspices of this Southern Education Board, I 
should say that it consisted in making known to one another the 
men and women, north and south, who have the heart to deal 
with sectional affairs in a national spirit, regardless of politics 
or prejudices ; men and women who love truth no less than serv- 
ice; who are moved to social endeavor by faith in humanity no 
less than by faith in Deity; and who find the particular method 
of work, in the actual conditions to be bettered rather than in 
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yielding to the blind impulse of fanatical ideals springing from 
passion or ignorance. 

The Southern Education Board has led elect spirits north 
and south to enter into a solemn league and covenant in defense 
of truth, in resolution to forget the things that are behind, and 
in furtherance of a patriotism that is large enough to embrace all 
the interests of the various sections of our common country, how- 
ever unlike those interests may be to the facts of one’s own front 


yard. The “Ogden movement” is a national rather than an ° 


educational impulse. Hence the strength of the appeal it makes 
to the southern heart. Hence the sympathetic response which 
it has awakened in all sections of America. Hence its potential 
influence for good; for it relies on love and embodies sacrifice, 
the twin resistless: forces of human progress. In proportion as 
chivalry in the South has sway, this movement has met with 
generous response. 

Any helpful treatment of the negro problem involves three 
things. First, a firm grasp of certain general principles of jus- 
tice, which may be regarded as axiomatic to all social progress. 
Secondly, a knowledge of the concrete conditions which one 
seeks to better. And, thirdly, a sagacious eye and a balanced 
judgment in the application of these general principles to the 
specific conditions or facts. I hasten to state that in no one of 
these three respects do I lay claim to any superiority over the 
average man in the South. But perhaps, just because my mind 
reflects the average opinion of the southern people, it may in- 
terest you and have value in determining your attitude and assist- 
ance in the working out of the important problem which engages 
our attention this evening. Important it certainly is. During 
the past summer, in various countries in Europe, no sooner did 
a person learn that I was from the South than he sprung the 
inquiry as to the presence of the black man upon our soil: “Are 
the negroes making progress? What about those terrible lynch- 
ings? Can democracy deal successfully with a problem so 
pressing as this?” Such were some of the questions put upon 
every hand, showing that the world is watching closely our han- 
dling of this most human issue, and is, to a certain extent, making 
racial adjustment a test of the real progress of republicanism 
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upon this virgin continent. Unspeakable responsibility, therefore, 


attaches to us in our attempt to solve this problem. 

Here a reply must be made to two classes of people concerning 
the discussion of this matter. The one party demands that you 
let the negro problem severely alone. “Don’t discuss it. Let 
it work itself out.” The other party cannot touch these quivering 
issues without going into hysterics, and the hysterics may be due 
to either love or hate. The rational course, the imperative course, 
it seems to me, is to avoid indifference on the one hand and pas- 
sion on the other. I should as soon trust to the waves and the 
winds to bring an Atlantic liner safely and speedily into port, as 
to expect that clashing social forces will of their own accord work 
out a solution of the negro problem. Its very intricacy, its su- 
preme significance, only heightens the demand for calm discus- 
sion, for rational action, and for unflinching courage and faith 
in pursuit of the goal to which reason and conscience point the 
way. It would be hard to determine which works most harm 
in dealing with the negro problem — ignorance or prejudice. 

Inscrutable as are many of the elements which enter into this 
problem, there are five which present themselves to view with 
some degree of distinctness. 


I. THE MORAL FACTOR, 


The negro is by nature religious rather than moral. He is 
swayed by superstitious feelings more than by a pungent sense 
of right. Yet it must not be supposed that in his nature there 
is not the foundation for a firm morality. Some time ago two 
men were working inside an immense boiler in Indianapolis. One 
was white and the other was black. By some mischance the steam 
was suddenly turned on, and both men made a rush for the ladder 
leading to the manhole. The negro outran his mate and gained 
the bottom of the ladder, but, stepping aside, called out, “ You 
go first, for you are married.” The white man thus made good 
his escape, while the inrushing steam caught the negro. A more 
heroic act could hardly be recounted. I should like to see that 
negro’s name in a Hall of Heroes, for “ greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

The fidelity of the blacks to a trust has often been tested with 
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gratifying results. Witness their protection of the women and 
children of many a home in the South, during the Civil War, 
while father and husband were at the front. The past summer, 
in leaving our house for an absence of above three months, all 
was committed to the colored woman who has lived with us for 
years. Not a key was turned in a door; yet, upon our return, 
everything was in its place and she standing with open arms to 
greet the children. How many of you were in circumstances to 
do a like thing? When my mother, upon a recent visit to her’ 
old community, was suddenly taken sick, almost the first person 
to reach her, and the most tireless and delicate in her attentions, 
was “Laura,” who, forty years ago, passed from the family into 
freedom. I never visit that community without paying an affec- 
tionate visit to this good woman, who seems to feel no less interest 
in each one of us than in those distant years before the war. Such 
instances, as you know, could be multiplied indefinitely. For a 
long period the janitor of the library at Richmond College was 
a colored man named Christopher West, who by reason of his in- 
telligence and experience had acted practically as assistant libra- 
rian. When he resigned, about two years ago, Dr. Charles H. 
Ryland, the librarian, took occasion to state that for twenty odd 
years he had been thrown hourly with “ Chris,” and that during 
that time he had never known him to do or say anything unbe- 
coming a Christian gentleman. 

These shining examples are encouraging rather than typical. 
The great mass of the negroes are in a low state of moral de- 
velopment. To many of them religion has little connection with 
right living. What they need is not evangelization, but moraliza- 
tion. It is gratifying to report that progress in this regard is 
being made. There are excellent colored preachers who are in- 
culcating sound morality in the members of their race. The 
various religious bodies of whites in the South are enlarging 
their plans for work among the negroes. One of these bodies, 
representing the white Baptists, has in the present year multiplied 
nearly seven-fold its appropriations to this cause —a sum still 
too small; but the ratio of increase is certainly significant. As 
a result of what the negro is doing for himself, of what the South 
is doing for him, and of what the North is doing for him, much 
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moral progress is being made. The same convention appointed 
a commission of one man from each southern state to devise 
means for improving the moral condition of the negroes and to 
formulate a policy of conciliation and codperation. For the first 
time in its long history the Home Mission Board of Southern 
Baptists has this year a special secretary for work among the 
negroes. The gentleman selected for this responsible position is 
Rev. A. J. Barton, D.D., one of the most esteemed men in the 
southern ministry. He has entered upon his duties with com- 
mendable zeal, courage, and common sense. 

Not all the facts, however, point to progress. Symptomatic 
are the nameless crimes that strike terror to the heart of every 
man. The lynchings which too frequently follow such fiendish 
outbreaks of passion throw a lurid glare upon abysses from which 
one would gladly turn away. No matter how strongly we may 
condemn lynching, it is impossible not to sympathize with a com- 
munity that has been visited by such a calamity as the crime which 
in general leads to this manifestation of violence. Yet our sym- 
pathies must not becloud our judgment as to the course to be pur- 
sued in controlling nine million negroes and as a means of in- 
suring social order, at once the product and pride of our Saxon 
civilization. 

Lynching is wrong because it does not stop crime, because it. 
brutalizes a community, because it sometimes confounds the in- 
nocent with the guilty, because it prejudices the world against 
us, and especially because it hamstrings the only power that can 
afford protection against such animal instincts in the millions of 
blacks dwelling among us. . 

We are governed not by law, but by respect for law. Impair 
this respect, and you dissolve the very bonds of our present social 
order. Strengthen this respect, and you increase the chances of 
social betterment and personal security. Law is the only restrain- 
ment to which we can look for safety, the number and the nature of 
the negroes being what they are. The only adequate force is law, 
a law that never sleeps, a law whose arm reaches to every nook 
and corner of the land, a law that is as inevitable in its operation 
as gravitation, a law that ennobles the innocent while it requites 
the wrongdoer, a law that is at once the symbol of civilization 
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and the guarantee of social progress. It is because I see the fear- 
fulness of the risks to which we are momentarily subjected that 
I plead for this defense, alone efficacious. Violence cannot restrain 
passion. Violence is itself chaotic. Impersonal and impassive law 
entangles the wicked in its ubiquitous meshes without failure, 
feeling, or fear. Concern for my own wife and children make 
me urgent in suppressing lynching and giving efficiency to the 
sole agency which can cope with the anomalous conditions in which 
we live. If we cannot beget in the conscience of the negro a re- 
spect for law strong enough to keep him back from such diabolical 
deeds, then lynching marks only a step toward the final extermina- 
tion which awaits him. The worst evil of lynching lies in the 
fact that it tends to destroy in the mind of this rudimentary being 
the necessary respect for law. Church, press, court, and school 
should do all in their power to quicken and strengthen, in white 
and black alike, a proper regard for law. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps the plan of having mounted 
rural police in certain sections of the South would be wise, in 
spite of the additional expense which this would necessitate. We 
shall have to demand and approve resolution in the militia to 
resist mob violence, even if bloodshed is the result. In the panic 
of a shipwreck, sometimes the officers, in their efforts to save 
the lives of the passengers, are compelled to resort to drastic 
methods. If sixty people crowd into one lifeboat, a number that 
will carry it to the bottom as soon as launched, some of them 
must be transferred to other boats, even at the point of the pistol. 
Yet it is all in love and with an understanding of what must be 
done for the salvation of the passengers themselves. 


IT. THE INTELLECTUAL FACTOR. 


If it is unthinkable that one would try to erase the image of 
God in the soul of man, it is equally immoral to muzzle the mind 
through which divinity works. Better the fettered hand than the 
seared eyeball. If democracy means that every man must have 
a chance, to refuse education to the negro is to deny the sovereign 
principle of democracy. Negro education means more than 
erudition, — not a process of learning but of living. It means 
growth, which is biological rather than merely intellectual. F'it- 
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ness for life is the objective of any sound educational method. 
This is particularly true of the negro in his present association 
with the Anglo-Saxon. Hence the value attaching to such in- 
stitutions as Hampton and Tuskegee, where the negro is trained 
in agricultural and industrial pursuits with a view to poise as 
well as power. Institutions of higher learning are, of course, 
necessary for the education of the leaders of the race. 

The vastest educational experiment in the history of man- 
kind is committed to the South. If we were face to face with a 
hostile army we should not hesitate to spend millions of dollars 
and thousands of lives in order to overcome that danger. Let 
us rejoice that in confronting the menace of the negro problem, 
a salutary, if not sovereign, force lies in education, the “ still, 
small voice.” The very complexity of the problem in the South 
should stimulate to the highest endeavor, so unique is the task 
that destiny has set for us. There are two tests of strength, the 
one to see how much you can push down, the other to see how 
much you can pull up. Let the latter be the glory of the Saxon 


in his superiority. 
III, THE ECONOMIC FACTOR. 


If the moral factor is dependent upon the intellectual, so both 
of these are dependent upon the economic. There is no potency 
in dire poverty, no virtue in dirt. Home is the nursery of char- 
acter and self-respect; but it takes money to make a home. 

After some first-hand acquaintance with the economic con- 
ditions of other countries, I think that I can say that it would be 
hard to find anywhere else a peasantry that has so happy and 
favorable a lot as the negro in the South. Many discouraging 
aspects there are in the negro problem, I grant you—and I 
would not willingly blink one of them, crying peace when there 
is no peace — but in our perplexity we must not forget the en- 
couraging features. How dark would the situation be if the negro 
were of a sullen, revengeful, and metallic nature like the Ameri- 
can Indian, if he spoke a foreign language, if he were fanatically 
devoted to an alien religion, if he were by nature averse to farm- 
ing and unsuited to domestic service, if he lived in a climate that 
did not invite to agriculture, if he did not enjoy the real affection 
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of his white neighbors? If these suppositions were true, then 
indeed the situation would be not only vastly aggravated, but 
hopeless. On the contrary, all of these facts are on the side of 
progress, conciliation, and reciprocal advantage to the two races 
dwelling upon the same soil. 

When you reflect, the negro has splendid assets: first, in the 
warm climate of the South, inviting to out-of-door life, a fact 
which overcomes to some extent the effects of the unsanitary con- 


ditions too often found in his home; secondly, in a soil that yields 


large returns to little labor ; thirdly, in the inherited kindly feeling 
of the white man for him. The negro’s economic opportunity 
is bounded solely by his own capacity and character. Can you 
point me to another peasantry on earth where a man’s career is 
to the same extent in his own hand? No vexatious restraints 
hamper the energy and enterprise of the black man in the South. 
As some one has well said, “It is true that in the South they 
will not let a negro ride in the white man’s car, but in the North 
they will not let him build that car.” In the South there is no 
prejudice against negro industry, but there is complaint of negro 
idleness. That is a cardinal fact in the present situation. If it 
ever becomes reversed, then the future will be overclouded. Re- 
liability, thrift, and integrity on the part of the negro are prized 
by the white man. 

Farming is the natural occupation of the southern negro. 
Seventy-seven per cent. of the negroes live in the country. What 
occupation is more honorable, useful, or more conducive to an 
independent, happy, and wholesome life? Of all careers, this 
is the elect one. Lands are cheap; the crops indigenous to the 
soil are easy of cultivation, requiring no unusual skill or insight; 
the fields are not sickly, nor unduly tax the strength of man, and 
can be worked successfully upon little expenditure of capital. 

When a negro can own his home, field, garden, and stock; 
when he can, without cost, send his children to a neighboring 
school, where they will be taught the rudiments of learning and 
the dignity of work; when he has the full enjoyment of his re- 
ligion; when he can have the confidence and esteem of his white 
neighbors; when he can have the protection of laws impartially 
administered; when he can share the stimulus of Saxon civiliza- 
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tion, his situation is surely not deplorable. And it is a sin against 
high Heaven to render it so by craving to be another somebody, 
or any attempt to draw Ulysses’ bow, for which his hand may 
not as yet be ready. No situation is to be bettered by putting 
ignorance into the saddle, by giving the leadership to the blind. 
It is not even best for the would-be leader. “If the blind lead 
the blind, both will fall into the ditch.” The supremacy of in- 
telligence — intelligence interfused with humanity and self-sacri- 
fice —is best for the black as well as the white; and this is the 
fundamental contention of the white man. Sometimes he states 
it in terms of the political, sometimes in terms of the social, and 
sometimes in terms of the racial; but under these varying forms 
he seeks to express the one truth that it is to the interest of both 
races for intelligence and virtue to be supreme. I am sure also 
that just in proportion as the negro exhibits these qualities, he 
will share in the burdens of the state. 

While I have dwelt upon agriculture as affording the unique 
opportunity of the negro, it must be understood that many other 
careers are freely open to him, as domestic servant, carpenter, 
mason, porter, miner, teacher, physician, banker, merchant, and 
preacher. Among his own race of nearly ten million beings, 
the trained negro has a rare opportunity to develop himself and 
at the same time to serve his fellows. 

These three factors in the negro problem —the moral, the 
intellectual, and the economic — offer little trouble. About them 
there is practical agreement both by the South and the North, by 
whites and blacks. All, I take it, concede that the negro must 
be granted the right of moral, intellectual, and economic well- 
being. To assume any other position is to deny human nature 
to the negro, to degrade him to the level of the beasts of the 
field, and, in essence, to wish his extermination from the earth. 
Fortunate, then, is it that three out of the five factors are plain 
and in a fair way of settlement. No matter what difficulties the 
other two factors may present, let us take heart from the acknowl- 
edged simplicity and workability of these three, which are funda- 
mental. 
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IV. THE SOCIAL FACTOR. 


Here for the first time we meet with serious division of 
opinion. But I fancy that the disagreement is due in great 
measure to the fact that the one party asserts social equality as 
right under ideal conditions, and the other party avows that social 
equality under actual conditions in the South is impracticable 
and impossible. In such a contest, perhaps a fair-minded judge 
would be inclined to believe that as both parties are of the same 
Saxon race, both intelligent and professing virtue, the one on. 
the ground probably knows more about the matter. And I sus- 
pect that the judge is right. 

To the average southern white man the social segregation of 
the races is not a proposition that admits of debate, whether you 
regard solely the well-being of the white, or solely the well-being 
of the black. Self-respect, amity, economic cooperation, moral 
development, and all the nameless sanctities of life demand social 
segregation. Yet please bear in mind that the colored nurse sleeps 
beside my child; that the colored servant is welcome at family 
prayers; that many a white woman visits the home of sick or 
needy colored people; that many a white man teaches a negro 
school; that many a white minister preaches upon occasion to 
negro congregations. There is far more good feeling between 
the races than perhaps you suspect. With the real negro the 
South gets on tolerably well; with the ideal negro the South 


seems to have a hard time. 


V. THE POLITICAL FACTOR. 


Politics has been the bane of the black man, as all begin now 
to see. He has been made the sport of the demagogue, and the 
habitat of the demagogue is not confined to any one section of 
this land. Reason and conscience are the prerequisites of suf- 
frage. Avoirdupois, age, and human nature are not enough. A 
vote must represent manhood rather than man. 

There is a dual political solidity at the South — democratic 
solidity of the whites, and republican solidity of the blacks. This 
unfortunate opposition has added partisan passion to racial preju- 
dice. It has done more than that. It has brought the white man 
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into bondage to the demagogue, who has made white votes by 
unmaking black ones. When the negro advances in intelligence 
(not smartness, but wisdom), and when party lines are again 
based upon political and economic issues, I am inclined to think 
that it will be easier to work out a proper adjustment of the 
political forces in the South. The negro today is paying the 
penalty of political immaturity upon his part and of benevolent 
ignorance upon the part of his friends. The South does not wish 
to exclude from the suffrage a respectable negro, having sound 
judgment and patriotic character, and resolved to cast his vote 
according to principle rather than party. Illiteracy, inexperience, 
and partisan servility are not the best ingredients out of which 
to make a ballot. 

The first three factors which we have considered are neces- 
sary ; the last two are negligible, especially as good feeling exists 
without social equality, and as many intelligent negroes vote in 
every southern state. Shall we fail to rejoice in the mellow light 
of the full moon, simply because we know that three-sevenths 
of the surface of that orb are hidden from our view? 

A northern white man who has taught for twenty-nine vears 
in a colored school in the South assures me that he has met but 
two or three negroes in the whole course of his experience that 
really desire social equality. Let us take the accent off tlie social 
and political and redouble the emphasis upon the essential factors 
of the negro’s well-being. It is far more important just now 
to take the saloon from him than to give him a ballot. It is more 
important to afford him a suitable school than social equality. 
We have fought over fictions; we have too long neglected facts. 
We have magnified the things wherein we differ, and minimized 
the things wherein we agree. 

You have seen in the Iktuxembourg the marble group of the 
paralytic and the blind, who combine their sight and strength 
to their mutual progress. How foolish if each were to spend 
his time in chiding the other for his defects! Or how foolish 
for either to boast of his superiority to the other! No, the right 
relation is one of mutual helpfulness. And when each has com- 
bined with the other whatsoever powers he possesses, then both 
advance joyously and safely on their way. 
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Not long ago a Finn came to my study, telling me that Rus- 
sia’s cruel absorption of his native land had transformed his 
countrymen from nationalists to internationalists, as they believe 
that only the growth of world-sympathy with the oppressed could 
redeem them from the low estate into which autocracy had 
dragged them. Signs are not wanting that racial difficulties are 
leading the South slowly to rise from Saxonism to humanity. 
The glory of strength is self-restraint. Transcendent will be 
the praise of the Saxon if, in the final day, the negro shall hail 
him with the words, “ Thy gentleness hath made me great.” 

S. C. MITCHELL. 

Richmond College, Va. 
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Book fieviews. 


BEARDSLEE’S KING OF TRUTH. 

A new force has. come into Sunday-school impulse and 
methods in Professor Beardslee’s course of lessons on “ Jesus 
the King of Truth,” with the prophecy of another course to follow 
on “ Jesus the King of Love.” 

This little volume breaks with nearly all the customary ways 
of teaching a lesson. There is no leaflet owt of the Bible: scholars 
and teachers must have the Bible itself. Here are no “helps” 
of the usual sort for the lazy teacher, no prepared questions, no 
illustrations ready made, no pictures, no critical data, no connect- 
ing story printed for a hasty Saturday night preparation or out- 
lined for further investigation. Here is none of the affluence of 
outside material, so helpful to some teachers, so confusing to 
others. But here are three pages and a half only to a lesson for 
a teacher’s quickening, and a single card for a pupil; compacting 
in stimulating data of thought and impulse, first, an outline; 
second, “ Just what to do” on a single unified topic, based upon 
a Gospel passage. In a chronological sequence thirty lessons in 
Christ’s life and teaching, bearing upon the spiritual and ethical 
problems of Truth, as seen in Him, are presented, with a rare 
blending of the doctrinal and ethical aspects of truth “as it sings 
and shines in Jesus Christ.’’ These living Gospel scenes are 
chosen because, as the author says, “ They are the real Biblical 
units. They move along the open plains of familiar things. They 
guide to profound and fundamental verities. They are all astir 
with life.” The method is “realistic.” The writer aims first 
to kindle the teacher, to set his own heart “ athrill,” to catch the 
power, the energy, the voice of what he calls “ these little Gospel 
dramas.” He believes that then your class will kindle, and they 
will feel “the glory, the solemnity, and the friendliness of the 
King of Truth.” 

To accomplish his purpose he puts a small book in the teach- 
er’s hand, and a briefly outlined card into the scholar’s hand for 
previous quickening. The teacher's handbook selects the two, 
three, or four main points in the lesson numbered, and under each 


Jesus the King of Truth, by Prof. C. S. Beardslee, D.D. The Hartford Seminary 
Press, pp. 130, 85 cents. 
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a few pregnant points alphabetically indicated, and at the end he 
adds a number of “ Just what to do” points, chiefly pedagogical 
and often profoundly so, but with no pedagogical terminology. 
The outline for the scholar is simpler, and the point of view is 
often varied from the teacher’s to that of the scholar. Passages of 
Scripture for memorizing, on separate lines of thought, are sug- 
gested. The statement of the themes is concrete, and exactly tells 
the intent and accent of the lesson rather than its mere content. 
Truth or Trust Assailed means The Temptation. Truth in a 
Racy Dialogue means Jesus at the well. Befriending Outcasts 


is the central idea of Mark 2: 12-17. Telling Painful Truth is - 
Saws g 


Christ’s prognostic about his death. Proving an Innocent a 
Criminal tells how men crucified the Truth. And so such topics 
as Facing Scorn, How Truth Emancipates, Facing a Lying Ver- 
dict, How to Foil Sly Friends, are taken up in this fresh, crisp 
way of telling the familiar scenes of Christ in his relation to the 
eternal and yet daily practical revelations and tests of Truth. 
But the practical distinction of this course of lessons is that it 
is designed to make teacher and pupil think. This book does not 
do our thinking for us. It will not be at once a popular course 
on this account. It is a sort of John the Baptist book, voicing a 
new way. Lazy teachers will not want it. The author evidently 
has an ulterior purpose more important than the sale of the book, 
—to shake us out of an overfed, dependent mood, and to make 
us gird our sinews of thought and purpose to some clear, vital 
end. He practically tells us on every page, yet without saying 
it as a cold pedagogical principle, that the two prime factors of 
good teaching are spiritual insight and earnestness. To see in 
or, rather, into the heart of a scene, or a truth, just what it vitally 
and practically means, and then to be dead in earnest to make 
others see it — that is teaching. And to accomplish this spiritual 
and yet concrete thing, he seems to say that you must think, and 
that this is more important in the brief half hour of contact than 
to learn all about the historical or critical, or even doctrinal, en- 
vironment of the event or the setting of the truth. Now to do 
this the author must be suggestive rather than exhaustive. He 
must lay aside some of the rich and technical scholarship in which 
he might revel to exploit his own learning, or to show his own 
well-posted conclusions. He does nothing of the sort. You are 
impressed by the fact that a learned mind is bent upon spiritual 
fruitage, and that a man who could write a commentary would 
much rather make you do some commenting yourself. To this 
end he packs in points innumerable, but they are often exclama- 
tion and interrogation points rather than full-rounded paragraphs 
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ending in a conclusive period. He tries to paint a picture, to 
make you see a dramatic situation, to open this or that window 



































y to Truth, to suggest this foundation of Truth, to stimulate this 
1S application for Truth, if you can only see it. To the easy-going 
of reader it is almost aggravating that he does not explain himself 
g- more, that he is not more discursive; but that is only because, 
IIs as teachers, we are accustomed to have our lesson helps do much 
nt. of the thinking and Bible reading and practical work for us. 
: Many will say that the book is too abrupt a break with old 
sts methods ; that a little more gradual change would have been more 
is - politic, at least, and more helpful, too. But however that may be, 
3 Professor Beardslee chose for tonic and impress the method which 
cs most accentuates the thing which he believes the true method. 
a Teaching involves thought and insight translated into will power 
sp for truth. The qualities of his style are a reflex of these evident 
he aims. It is vigorous, aphoristic, epigrammatic. There is hardly 
; a long sentence in the book. In our judgment, its monotony of 
it short sentences somewhat detracts from the end in view. They 
lot sometimes weary you and give the mind unaccustomed to close 
‘Se thinking too little help to be truly enlightening. And yet this 
a rhetorical peril is overcome to a great degree by the subject and 
tly unity of the lesson. [Every short, sharp sentence tells upon some 
Ik, one prime thing. And the enthusiasm and earnestness which 
ke pervade the whole carry you along. You feel the teacher trying 
tal to make you see what he sees. Such phrases as these occur con- 
ng tinuously: “ think,’ “now grapple this,” “study this with all 
of your skill,” “imagine,” “make your scholars see this scene,” 
in “tell how,” “show up,” “handle this,’ “observe,” “ work this 
ly up,’ ‘‘ see,” “here is food for thought,” “ now be careful!” etc., 
ke etc. This book is in itself a teachers’ meeting with Professor 
ial Beardslee a teacher of teachers. A marked characteristic of the 
nd style of this scholarly mind is his freedom from technicality. 
an There is hardly the faintest odor of a theological seminary about 
n- it. Instead he has a plain, practical, everyday, candid language 
do which is notable. He also abounds in words not usually found: 
Te hie, con, dub, etc. His use of familiar language occasionally 
ch leads him into a phrase like “ now mind your eye,” which verges 
vn upon a grotesque suggestion. There is nothing in the preface to 
re indicate for what grade of scholars this book is meant. But there 
al is in it such a blending of plain language, clear, simple, and uni- 
Id fied theme, with profound thought and mental quickening, that 
us any grade of earnest and thoughtful pupilage might adopt it. 

a The method and content of this course will recall us to the 
hs great object of Sunday-school work. A former day made a some- 
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what shallow and emotional use of the lesson. At present the 
trend is toward instruction about the Bible and its content in a 
somewhat cold and merely scholarly regimen. We are hoping 
much, too, from the new pedagogy and its psychological “ point 
of contact.” This trend is important and vital. But here comes 
along a little book which recalls us to the prime purpose of 
teaching: to get at the will of the pupils, not through merely 
pious appeal, nor through intelligent knowledge only, but through 
the teacher himself —thoughtful, spiritual, earnest. Such a 
teacher will use all the critical data available and all the peda- 


gogical principles verifiable. But the letter will never make a © 


teacher, upon whom the vital working of any system depends, 
without spiritual insight and unified and earnest aim. Mechan- 
ism can never work vitally without motive. Teacher and scholar 
moved by Truth, and moving to do something about it, seems to 
be the keynote of this important contribution to our great and 
difficult Sunday-school problem. 

ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM. 


HALL’S ADOLESCENCE. 

It seems hardly necessary to do more than call the attention 
of our readers to the fact that President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University has finally issued in book form his researches in the 
field of adolescence. President Hall has for many years lectured 
before popular and scientific audiences on different phases of this 
theme, and his views have become in a general way widely known, 
especially as concerns their bearing on methods of education, both 
religious and secular. In fact, he has so far succeeded in calling 
attention, through his public utterances and as editor of the 
“American Journal of Psychology” and of the ‘ Pedagogical 
Seminary,” to this topic that it has hardly escaped the peril of 
becoming a fad. 

In these two sumptuous volumes is brought together an enor- 
mous mass of material which is simply invaluable to those who 
would take up the careful study of this subject. Moreover, the 
matter is so classified and indexed that the work becomes a 
veritable encyclopedia of adolescence, as respects its history, 
facts, and theory. It is, of course, dominated by the author’s 
evolutional psychology, and his intense antipathy to the phil- 
osophy of the chair leads him to speak pretty savagely of “ these 
sedentary and mentally pampered thinkers ” who “ need the cheap 





Adolescence. Its psychology and its relations to physiology, anthropology, soci- 
ology, sex, crime, religion, and education. By G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., pp. xxii, 589; vi, 784, $7.00. 
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artificial confirmation of epistemology in order to face life with 
resolution and enthusiasm.” Good Bishop Berkeley might well 
be a little startled to have his investigations into the virtues of 
tar water characterized as “ ephebic dreamery.”’ And those who 
have troubled themselves to become familiar with what our theo- 
logical schools are doing will surely be astonished to learn that 
it is characteristic of our modern American “ seminaries for the 
training of clergymen to neglect and even suspect the study of 
nature, as if God were a hypocrite and did one thing in his works 
and said another in his word.” 

It is partially unjust to put in quotation marks only words 
from the preface, for President Clark’s temper has evidently here 
warmed him to the point where he must blow off steam. And yet 
it is true that the temperamental pressure that in the preface 
shrills through the safety-valve is at work all through the book, 
conditioning conclusions and molding the form of facts. Dr. 
Hall has done to our generation a magnificent service in calling 
to attention the enormous significance of a period in the life of 
men and women which the generations before us have fatuously 
ignored. He has put within reach the material for an intelligent 
grasp of thé phenomena of adolescence and has given many wise 
suggestions for guidance in making use of this knowledge in the 


training of youth. For all this we would make most unstinted 
and appreciative acknowledgment. He has laid fine foundations, 
and he has built thereon not only gold, silver, precious stones, but 
also wood, hay, stubble. His work will be made manifest through 
the fire of criticism and in the light of experience. 

ARTHUR L. GILLETT. 


Professor Sayce’s Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies is a 
popular epitome of the contents of his larger work, “ The Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monuments.” Those who are familiar with this 
earlier work will find nothing new or striking in the present treatise. The 
author’s purpose is to show that the conclusions of the modern scientific 
study of the Old Testament are overthrown by the facts of archeology. 
What he wishes us to accept in the place of higher criticism he does not 
tell us. He evidently does not expect to see a return to the traditional 
standpoint, for he himself thinks that the Old Testament books are com- 
posite, and that some sort of analysis is necessary to a correct understand- 
ing of their meaning. Apparently he believes in a compromise between the 
traditional and the critical conceptions of the Old Testament. On the 
literary side he would follow higher criticism, but in the dating of the 
documents he would uphold the traditional theories. 

Professor Sayce begins by discussing the antiquity of literature, and 
calls attention to the familiar fact, which no higher critic has ever doubted, 
that writing was known in Babylonia and in Egypt thousands of years be- 
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fore the time of Moses. _ From this he infers that it was possible for Moses 
to have written such a book as the Pentateuch, and that therefore he must 
have written this book. The whole critical conception of the Pentateuch 
rests, he claims, upon the proposition that writing was not known in the 
age of Moses, and that, therefore, he could not have written anything. 
Once establish the existence of writing, he says, and all reason for deny- 
ing the Pentateuch to Moses ceases. 

It does not take much logical training to see the weakness of this argu- 
ment. To prove that Moses might have been familiar with writing is no 
proof that he actually wrote. Writing is understood today in Syria and in 
Egypt, but the Bedawin who roam on the borders of these countries are 
entirely ignorant of letters. What reason have we for supposing that the 
wandering tribes of Israel before they entered the land of Canaan were 
any more familiar with writing than are the modern Bedawin who dwell 
in the same regions? The modern writing of Syria and of Egypt is in 
the same language as is spoken by the Bedawin, and yet they do not 
learn writing. How much less likely is it that the early Hebrews should 
have learned to write either the Babylonian or the Egyptian system 
of hieroglyphics. The history and the legislation of the Pentateuch 
are intensely national, and would have been useless if cuneiform or hiero- 
glyphics were employed, as these could not be understood by the mass of 
the people. Even granted that Moses may have understood hieroglyphic 
writing, there is no probability that he would employ it for recording He- 
brew legislation for a people who were unable to read it. The discovery 
of the Tell-el-Amarna letters, written by paid Babylonian scribes, is no 
evidence of a wide knowledge of cuneiform in Palestine, and affords no 
support for the theory that Moses was familiar with cuneiform, or would 
be likely to use it in writing for the nomadic Israelites. Proof of the 
antiquity of writing has no bearing whatever on the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, unless it can be shown that a system of writing adapted to the 
Hebrew language was in existence in the time of Moses, and that the 
nation was sufficiently educated to make it worth while to use this system 
for recording its history and its legislation. Neither of these propositions 
has been established by archeology. Professor Sayce knows perfectly well 
that no alphabetic system of writing such as is fitted to the Hebrew lan- 
guage is found before 1000 B.C. Many mounds have been opened in Pal- 
estine, and in the lower strata monuments set up by Egyptian governors 
and letters written by Babylonian scribes have been found, but not one 
scrap of alphabetic Hebrew writing has ever been discovered prior to the 
time of the entrance of the Hebrews into Canaan. These facts are en- 
tirely in accord with the conclusions of the higher criticism, that the nar- 
ratives and the laws of the Pentateuch were originally handed down by 
oral tradition, and that they were not committed to writing until some time 
after the establishment of the kingdom. Instead of overthrowing the con- 
clusions of criticism, therefore, all the archeological facts thus far se- 
cured tend strongly to support them. When Professor Sayce can produce 
written Hebrew as old as the time of Moses it will be time enough to talk 
about archeology supporting the traditional theory of the Pentateuch, but 
the existence of writing among the Babylonians and the Egyptians no more 
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proves that the primitive Hebrews must have written than the existence 
of writing in America proves that the North American Indians must all 
be writers of books. 

The second main contention of Professor Sayce is that the Babylonian 
story of the flood is parallel both with the J and the P version of the flood 
and that, therefore, the analysis of these two sources is an impossibility. 
But everyone admits that the Babylonian narrative is much older than 
anything in the Book of. Genesis, and if the Babylonian narrative is the 
original, nothing is more likely than that two Hebrew writers should both 
be familiar with it and should both preserve certain elements of it, so that 
when they were put together they should give us more of the original nar- 
rative than either would give separately. Even if his argument were valid 
in the case of the flood story, it would have no bearing upon the analysis 
of other parts of the Pentateuch that rests upon independent evidence. 

The third main contention is that the 14th chapter of Genesis can be 
shown to contain accurate information about early Babylonian times, and 
from this it is argued that the whole of the Pentateuchal history must be 
regarded as trustworthy. The weakness of this argument is that the 14th 
chapter of Genesis bears the clearest evidence of being an independent 
document of different origin from all the rest of the sources of the Penta- 
teuch. Proof of its historicity, therefore, is of value only for itself and 
has no bearing upon items drawn from different sources. 

In Chapter V, Professor Sayce comments on the parallels between the 
recently-discovered Code of Hammurabi and the Pentateuchal legislation, 
and argues from the many parallels to the high antiquity of the Penta- 
teuch; he fails, however, to mention that the parallels are all found in a 
limited portion of the Pentateuch, Exodus xxi-xxiv, the so-called Book of 
the Covenant, which higher criticism has recognized from the start as the 
oldest portion of the Hebrew legislation. Proof of the antiquity of this 
code does not carry with it the antiquity of other laws that belong to inde- 
pendent strata of legislation. Chapter VI on the Geography of the Penta- 
teuch shows that the Pentateuch is correctly informed in regard to the 
geography of the Egyptian Delta, but contains no evidence that this in- 
formation was accessible only to Moses or to a contemporary of the 
Exodus. 

Chapter VII on the Hebrew and Babylonian Cosmology shows that 
knowledge of the Babylonian cosmology must have penetrated the land of 
Canaan at a very early date, but furnishes no evidence that this knowledge 
must have been committed to writing at the time when it was first received. 

The last chapter on the Doctrine of Religious Evolution has no bearing 
on the subject of the testimony of the monuments and, accordingly, we 
neeed not delay to consider it. There is nothing in this book that has not 
been answered long ago in the masterly article of Professor Driver in 
Hogarth’s “Authority and Archeology.” It is hard to see how Professor 
Sayce can repeat in this work the baseless assertions of his earlier book, 
without even taking notice of the numerous refutations of his position that 
have already appeared. (Revell Co., pp. 127. 75 cts. net.) L. B. P. 


Professor Flinders Petrie’s new book on Methods and Aims in Archae- 
ology supplies a long felt need. There have been plenty of books on the 
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discoveries of archeology and on the historical significance of these dis- 
coveries, but there has been no treatise, so far as I am aware, on the prac- 
tical methods of conducting an excavation. Every explorer has had to 
elaborate a new method for himself. He might gain some hints from the 
published reports of earlier explorers, or from private consultation with 
them, but there was no manual that he could consult in an emergency, 
Such a manual Professor Petrie has provided in the book under dis- 
cussion. He has shown himself one of the most successful and most prac- 
tical of British archeologists and he has had many years of experience in 
Egypt and in Syria; everything, therefore, that he has to say is well worth 
listening to. 

He begins with a discussion of the necessary qualifications of the ex- 
cavator. These are possessed by Professor Petrie himself, but they would 
be difficult to find in any other man. The excavator must possess an iron 
constitution so that he does not hesitate to stand for hours up to his neck 
in water copying an inscription. He must be able to handle pick and 
shovel as well as any of his workmen, and must not be afraid of heat, cold, 
or malarial fever. He must understand all the languages that he is likely 
to meet in the course of his excavations, and must speak the modern lan- 
guage so well as to be able to dispense with the assistance of an inter- 
preter. He must be an expert engineer, chemist, draughtsman, and pho- 
tographer, and above all he must have a fine tact in dealing with men 
that enables him to make friends with his workmen and to identify them 
with his interests. 

The second chapter tells how suitable sites for excavation may be dis- 
criminated by surface indications; how the age of remains may be pro- 
visionally ascertained by fragments of pottery and style of building. The 
third chapter is devoted to a discussion of the best way of managing the 
individual laborers; the relative advantages of men, women, and boys for 
various kinds of work and the best methods of supervision and of paying. 
In all this Professor Petrie shows a wealth of experience that is exceed- 
ingly entertaining. I quote a couple of extracts which will show how prac- 
tical his advice is: 

“When working by the day it is needful to give the signals for begin- 
ning and stopping work, and to insist on regular and continuous digging. 
It is impossible to be known to be away, as then no work will go on 
effectively. An air of vigilant surprises has to be kept up. A sunk ap- 
proach to the work behind higher ground is essential; and, if possible, an 
access to a commanding view without being seen going to and fro. A 
telescope is very useful to watch if distant work is regular. At Tanis the 
girls in a big pit were kept by the men walking up and tipping baskets at 
the top, but the telescope showed that the baskets were all the time empty. 
The immediate dismissal of fourteen people was the result. A telescope 
will also show if a boy is put up to watch for the master’s coming. Vari- 
ous approaches should be arranged from different directions, and the 
course of the work so planned that no men can give notice to others. In 
this way a pleasing group of musicians and dancers may be found in the 
excavations, where picks and baskets are lying idle, and the arrangement 
is closed by asking the boys to dance on their own resources, and the 
transfer of your pay to other pockets. The need of thus acting as main- 
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spring, without which the work goes on at an official pace, is wearing and 
time-wasting, and it leaves no chance of doing writing, drawing, etc., dur- 
ing working hours.” 

“Having now noticed the men who are required, something may be 
said of those who are not required. The dealer and the spy are a constant 
plague. No man must be allowed to loaf about the work or to lie watch- 
ing it from a lookout point. And any troublesome men are best dealt with 
by taking shoes or headshawl from them and offering to send the clothes 
to the man’s sheikh to be returned to him. To get them he must give his 
name and the name of his sheikh, and that no man will do, as he can then 
be dropped on by the police in future. Not a single loafer will ever give 
his name and sheikh, and so they are kept well at bay by confiscating cloth- 
ing or tools. Once I took the donkey of a troublesome man who had fled 
from me, and gave it up to his sheikh, who came to intercede next day. 
Doubtless it had to be redeemed by some blackmail to the sheikh, and the 
needful lesson was taught. Dealers are incessantly trying to get at the 
men, daily at wells or as tobacco sellers, and weekly in the market, and 
so any unexplained persons who are seen about should be moved on and 
kept at a distance.” 

Further chapters discuss in turn the best methods of excavating differ- 
ent kinds of sites, the best methods of keeping records, of copying, of 
photographing, of preserving objects, and of packing. There are many 
tricks of the trade in all these matters that the novice learns only through 
long practice. In these exceedingly practical hints of Professor Petrie he 
will find a short cut to knowledge. The suggestions here given will also 
be of value to museums and private collectors. The last four chapters are 
devoted to a more scientific discussion of the methods of drawing con- 
clusions from archeological evidence. In this also Professor Petrie shows 
himself a master, and his discussion is a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of systematic archeology. (Macmillan, pp. 193. $1.90 net.) L. B. P. 


There is probably no part of the Old Testament that stands in such need 
of true interpretation as Genesis. As the first book of the Old Testament 
Canon, and as the one that tells in a wonderfully fascinating way the be- 
ginnings of things, its stories are, perhaps, better known than those of any 
other book of the collection. They are the stories that fasten themselves 
in children’s minds, they profoundly influence the formation of conceptions 
concerning God and man and religion, and when one’s traditional faith in 
Genesis is destroyed there is a real danger that his faith in the Bible and in 
Christianity will sooner or later also disappear. Now the simple fact is 
that modern critical investigation and archeological discovery have made 
it impossible for the traditional views concerning Genesis to be maintained 
any longer. Does this, then, mean that Genesis has lost its significance or 
value? The layman might be tempted to answer yes and take the conse- 
quences. But from the point of view of true criticism no such answer is 
necessary. It is still possible to say that while the viewpoint is changed 
and Genesis has become a different book its original significance and high 
value is now more clear than ever before. The book or books that will 
show this to the world, to the uninitiated but earnest Christian men and 
women, both young and old, who ask for the truth —these are the books 
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that will do a great service. Early Hebrew Story, by Dr. John P. Peters, is 
just such a book by a thoroughly competent hand. It is a distinct con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject, not because it contains anything 
particularly new to those familiar with criticism, but because it is one of 
the very rare books that set the whole matter before the Christian public 
in a frank, open spirit and in a way that is constructive and positive. In 
an introductory chapter in which the literary and archeological aspects of 
the problem of Genesis are set forth the basis is laid for a full and impar- 
tial general treatment of the contents of Genesis. Here Dr. Peters follows 
an order which he believes to be the order of origin, in Israel, of this 
material. The traditions concerning the tribes and the formation of the 
people are first discussed, then the traditions concerning the patriarchs and 
shrines. These originally separate traditions or stories were finally 
brought into the order and given the significance we now see them to have 
in Genesis. But Israel had a dim, unknown past, and the world in whose 
midst it lived also had such a past. Survivals of these previous ages, 
legendary and mythical, were a part of Israel’s thinking, and these, with an 
ancient cosmogony and primeval history, not all unified into one har- 
monious whole, gradually took definite shape as the stories of beginnings 
that form the introduction to the more specifically Hebrew part of Genesis. 
Naturally in such a discussion the author gives his view on many points 
which are still open to discussion. The reader as well as the expert may 
or may not agree with him. That is a minor matter detracting in no way 
from the value of the book. We hope that this little work will become 
widely known. Properly used it can only be helpful to a true interpreta- 
tion of Genesis, the book Franz Delitzsch, after a life study, called the 
most difficult book of the Old Testament. It may be added that the sub- 
stance of this work was given in lectures on the Bond Foundation at Ban- 
gor Seminary in November, 1903. (Putnam, pp. 308. $1.25 net.) §E. E. N. 


Courses for independent work in Sunday-schools are sure to multiply 
now. Among the many efforts, the promoters of “Constructive Bible 
Studies,” who are connected with the University of Chicago, appear to be 
laying elaborate plans. They have projected to work under three divisions, 
the Elementary, the Secondary, the Adult. These divisions are further sub- 
divided into seven, six, and five grades respectively. And now they pub- 
lish as a text-book for Grade 4 in the Elementary Division a volume enti- 
tled An Jntroduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children, from the pen 
of Georgia Louise Chamberlin. The material appears to be closely based 
upon actual experience in the Sunday-school of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church, Chicago. The course is extremely broad and general, trying in 
forty lessons to cover the entire Bible. It is intended to aid teachers of 
children who are just able to read easily. Something of an idea may be 
gained of its nature from the fact that Paul’s Epistles are the theme of a 
single lesson, Job of another, Jeremiah of another, Jesus and his enemies 
of another, Moses and the Exodus of another, etc. The work is done in 
fine spirit and with evident sense of the nature of the task. Fine touches 
of real teaching are evident all through the book. But one is also impressed 
with the immense difficulty of the task undertaken. (The University of 
Chicago Press, pp. xxxviii, 206. $1.00.) c. Ss. B. 
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A handful of books on Missions in the Far East gains interest from 
the history which is being made today in that part of the world, for mis- 
sions and history belong together —in fact, it is not at all clear that 
Missions do not make history, and a better kind of history than does war. 
At least these books show changes in social life going on quietly during 
the past years, which are of more significance for the nations involved 
than all the shifts in maps that even such a war as the present one can 
bring about. 

The books are not of equal merit, nor of the same importance. Miss 
Miner’s China’s Book of Martyrs, Mr. Headland’s Chinese Heroes, and 
Mr. Ketler’s The Tragedy of Poatingfu cover the terrible months of the 
Boxer revolt. They are records that need to be read by the church at 
home, that she may know the spirit and strength of the heroes she sends 
to her far-away work and be thankful for their service while she is in- 
spired by their sacrifice. At the same time these books are only passing 
pictures of individual devotion and loyalty to the great work. 

Of broader view and more comprehensive instruction is such a book as 
Graham’s East of the Barrier, which gives us as fine a review of missions 
in Manchuria as it has been our good fortune to see. It is full of just the 
sort of information that people at home need to have, and no better text- 
book on the problem of Chinese work in general could be put into the 
hands of candidates for that field. It is written with a sanity of view that 
is refreshing. 

Equally illuminating and with a fascination of its own is Roberts’s A 
Flight for Life, which gives an account of the escape of the Kalgan mis- 
sionaries and their accompanying party across the Gobi Desert to Siberia 
and Europe. Its details of Mongol life and customs is of high value for 
those who may labor in that great and necessitous mission field. They 
give one some idea of the almost hopeless extent of the field and the 
seemingly insuperable difficulties in its occupancy. Naturally the difficul- 
ties were at their height in the troublous time of Boxer hostility, during 
which the journey was made, but even apart from this special stress of 
feeling one can see the greatness of the task involved in taking the re- 
ligion of Jesus to the people of this desert land. Incidentally it is well 
worth while to read the fair estimate which the author gives of Russian 
character in general, and of Russian friendliness to Americans in particu- 
lar. A journey through Siberia now might reveal a different temper to- 
ward our country. To the reading public of Hartford this book by one 
from their own city comes with special interest. 

We wish we could say as much for Dr. Alice Condict’s Old Glory and 
the Gospel in the Philippines as we have for the books already mentioned. 
This is evidently the work of one who entered upon that new service with 
a considerable amount of sentiment and who has recorded her impres- 
Sions in a disjointed and not always instructive way. 

In addition to this group, dealing more specially with China and its 
affliated missions, should be named Mrs. Curtis’s The Laos of North Siam, 
which gives us a beautiful picture of that relatively unknown land of the 
tropics, with a most excellent review of its mission history from the be- 
ginning. With the recent French appropriation of the Siamese territory 
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east of the Cambodia River, and the great changes which must come 
throughout China as the result of the present war, it is of considerable 
moment that we should know of the evangelizing work which has been so 
faithfully done in this hidden home of the Shans, and of the opportunities 
which the doing of it presents to us for the future. (Westminster Press: 
“Book of Martyrs,” pp. 512, $1.50; “ Siam,” pp. xix, 335, $1.25. Revell: 
“ Poatingfu,” pp. 400, $2.00; “ East of the Barrier,’ pp. 235, $1.00; “ Old 
Glory,” pp. 124, 75 cts. Eaton & Mains: “Chinese Heroes,” pp. 248, $1.00. 
Pilgrim Press: “ Flight for Life,” pp. 402, $1.50. All prices net.) M. w. J. 


The prevalent interest in things Japanese makes the issue of Professor 


Frederick Starr’s unassuming account of The Ainu Group at the St. Louis 
Exposition most timely. As the prefatory note warns us, this is only “a 
simple narrative of my journey in Yezo and a description of the group of 
Ainu brought to this country.” But as the story is from the pen of an 
experienced anthropologist, it has value beyond what its size and scope 
might lead us to think. In describing how, through the potent assistance 
of the English missionary Rev. John Batchelor, the writer was enabled to 
secure welcome and trusting codperation in several Ainu villages and to 
execute the unparalleled achievement of bringing four typical men, the 
wives of three of them, and two little children to this country, a multitude 
of useful observations are made upon the character, customs, implements, 
and racial affiliation of this simple but curious people that are full of in- 
terest. He concludes, as is now becoming the established opinion, that the 
Ainu are of the same general branch of mankind to which we belong —“a 
white race that has struggled and lost!” a little fragment “ broken and 
submerged by a great flood of active yellow Asiatics who pressed east- 
ward from their old home, perhaps in Mesopotamia.” A special interest 
in the study arises from the fact that in the heart of the Ainu country is 
Sapporo, where the Hartford missionary George M. Rowland, ’86, has 
long been stationed. (Open Court Pub. Co., pp. 118. 75 cts.) 


Sir William Hunter is the best authority on the history of India, and his 
great work in many volumes must be consulted by everyone who wishes to 
study carefully into the problems of Indian history. This work, however, 
is too elaborate for the ordinary reader, and, accordingly, a brief abstract 
of its contents has been prepared by the author, in which the main facts 
are presented in a small volume of 244 pages entitled Brief History of the 
Indian Peoples. This epitome has shown itself so useful that it has 
reached the 23d edition and the 89th thousand. The present edition has 
been carefully revised and brought down to date. It contains the figures of 
the census of 1901 and an account of the Coronation Darbar in 1903. Al- 
though so condensed it is still interesting reading. For one who wishes 
to get a bird’s-eye view of the history of India which may serve as a back- 
ground for the study of missionary work in that country there is no better 
book of reference. (Clarendon Press, pp. 244. 90 cts. net.) L. B. P. 


The organization of the Christian Church in the primitive age has long 
been and still is a subject of sharp controversy. The number of modern 
books dealing with the question is legion. A year ago Dr. T. M. Lindsay 
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published an able work on “The Church and its Ministry.” And now we 
have The Church and its Organization from the pen of Walter Lowrie. 
Our author calls his book an interpretation of Sohm’s Kirchenrecht, and 
he is, indeed, for the most part, content with expounding his master’s theo- 
ries. Mr. Lowrie prefaces his work with a historical introduction to the 
literature of the subject, and ends by stating the theories of Rothe, Baur, 
Ritschl, Lightfoot, Renan, Hatch, Harnack, and others. He then treats 
his main theme under three general heads: Idea of the church, assembly 
for instruction, and eucharistic assembly. Our author is, of course, a 
stout champion of Sohm’s thesis that there can be no legal organization of 
the ecclesia. He weakens, however, when he comes to treat of order and 
custom in the church. “The pervading custom of the church, whether at 
this moment or at any time in the past, must possess a high authority — 
and a purely objective authority — for any one who is conscious of the 
unity of the church’s life in Christ.” “ Marked divergences of order and 
custom are intolerable (?), because they discredit the belief in the divine 
guidance of the church” (p. 179). 

But some customs, which even Mr. Lowrie would condemn, have, at 
different times, prevailed in the church. On what grounds would our 
author condemn them? Why should diversity in the order and customs 
of the church discredit divine guidance, when diversity is everywhere 
characteristic in the great universe of God? The fact is, Mr. Lowrie 
argues on both sides of this question. There must lurk somewhere a dog- 
matic presupposition to occasion this discrepancy. If our author had not 
been “in haste to print” he would have freed his book from this incon- 
sistency and other like crudities. His work contains nothing particularly 
new, not even Sohm’s theory, which Mr. Lowrie assumes to be almost 
wholly unknown to English scholars. A second edition of the “ Church 
and its Organization” will very much improve the work. It would, in 
fact, have been wiser to have deferred publication until the subject could 
have been wrought out with more cogency and consistency. The world 
can get on for a few years, at least, without another hasty attempt to ex- 
plain the church’s origins. Longmans, pp. 402. $3.50. E. K. N. 


The story of Congregationalism in this country is so largely and inex- 
tricably inwrought into the history of New England that any attempt to set 
it forth must necessarily involve the restatement, to a considerable extent, 
of what is not only the most interesting and romantic, but also the most 
oft-repeated chapter of our national history. In New England the heuristic 
problem — that rock upon which the hopes and purposes of so many would- 
be historians have come to grief — offers fewer difficulties than are to be 
encountered in any other portion of America; for this, and other reasons 
even more obvious, it has always proved an especially attractive field for 
historical scholars, and, as a natural result, the literature relating to it is 
especially copious. The primacy of religion as a controlling factor in the 
early life of New England, and the long and almost exclusive sway of the 
Congregational polity, are facts which conspire to emphasize the unique 
importance attaching to the history of American Congregationalism. It is 
gratifying to reflect that the importance of the subject has never been ob- 
scured by any dearth of scholarly interest. Congregationalists possess a 
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larger literature than any other American religious body, and no other has 
had its history so satisfactorily told. So ample and thoroughly excellent 
from every point of view is the work of two recent writers, Dr. Henry M. 
Dexter and Professor Williston Walker, that the announcement of a new 
history of Congregationalism compels the feeling that a supererogatory 
labor has been wrought. Nevertheless, The Congregationalists, by Dr. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon (Story of the Churches Series), is far from a 
superfluous piece of work, and chiefly for the reason that it is less a his- 
tory than a fresh and interesting historical study in which the author’s 
own views— which, by the way, are not always the commonly-accepted 
views —are set forth with a degree of assertiveness rarely employed by 
the historian. A decided lack of sympathy is manifested for the Congre- 
gational theory of a “ regenerate” church membership, as the theory was 
held and practiced in the early churches. The author’s preference for the 
more inclusive theory of the Presbyterians is brought out with no slight 
degree of emphasis in his discussion of the “ Half-way Covenant.” No 
discrimination is made between the ‘“ Half-way Covenant” as drawn up 
and adopted by the Synod of 1662 and the same instrument as subse- 
quently modified in the practice of a large majority of the New England 
churches. The author here misses a very important distinction. It was 


the “ Half-way Covenant” diverted from its original design, so modified - 


and loosely administered in the actual usage of the churches as to resolve 
it into a meaningless formality, that had such a palsying effect on the spirit- 
ual life and energies of the age. We cannot share the author’s confidence 
that “the dullness and coldness of the churches . . . might have been 
in some measure happily relieved by opening the gate and admitting” such 
quasi-members “to the responsibilities and privileges of brethren.” The 
failure of this volume to conform to the general plan laid down for the 
series will render it all the more useful and acceptable to Congregational 
readers, whose acquaintance with the main features of Congregational 
history is everywhere tacitly assumed. We heartily commend Dr. Bacon’s 
little book to all who are sufficiently familiar with the history and theory 
of Congregationalism to follow its discussion with intelligent interest, and 
who, at the same time, possess such independence of judgment as would 
prevent the unquestioning acceptance of every conclusion drawn. (Baker 
& Taylor Cc., pp. 280. $1.00 net.) Ss. S. 


Many who read the interesting articles in the “ Congregationalist ” on 
Henry Ward Beecher as his Friends Saw Him will be glad to see these 
papers in a book form. Drs. Abbott, Hillis, Gunsaulus, and Dr. Devon of 
England, Mr. John Howard the publisher, Mr. Raymond, Mr. Bok, and 
others make the contributions. Only one who has looked up the bibliogra- 
phy of Beecher realizes how comparatively little there is available. This 
book is not only of great interest in itself, but it adds a much-needed vol- 
ume to this list, which ought to be still further lengthened. We trust the 
enterprise of the “ Congregationalist ” in this reissue will be abundantly re- 
warded. (Pilgrim Press, 1904, pp. 135. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


The great fame of his son has somewhat obscured the name of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s father, Lyman Beecher. But probably the father was as 
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potent a force in his generation as the son in his. The Pilgrim Press put 
forth a new life of the elder Beecher at the same time that they republish 
the “ Congregationalist ” articles on the younger. It would be a fine enter- 
prise if we could have from the same house biographies of other great 
evangelical leaders in such brief and admirable form as Mr. Edward F. 
Heywood here presents. The public is familiar with the Life edited by his 
children, which is one of the standard biographies. This work of Mr. 
Heywood is rather an appreciation than a life, and yet is sufficiently full 
of data to enable us to follow the chief steps of his career and influence. 
The chapters which will most interest the reader today are those speaking 
of Lyman Beecher as Reformer and of his personal characteristics. Some 
capital anecdotes and sayings have been gathered near the close of the 
book. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 114. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


Mr. Frank Ballard is to be congratulated on the fact that his Miracles 
of Unbelief has gone through five editions and is now put forth in “ popu- 
lar” form from the plates of the fifth edition. The cheaper, but still ex- 
cellent, paper and binding make a reduced price possible. Reviewing the 
book in the REcorv for May, 1901, it was said: “ We feel sure that many 
who had felt their faith shaken by the assumption of superior logical con- 
sistency so common to the upholder of unbelief will receive no little 
strengthening from reading these pages.” The success of the book has 
evidently justified this judgment. (Imported by Scribner, pp. xxviii, 382. 
$1.00. ) A. L. G. 


Dr. Franklin Johnson’s book on The Christian’s Relation to Evolution 
is designed to raise the question of gain or loss to the Christian through 
the adoption of an evolutionary philosophy. The author is conscious, as 
are most of us, that evolution philosophy has made claims for itself that 
are at least generous, and he raises the questions whether the gains are so 
great as supposed and whether the gains that are claimed are really the 
exclusive product of the causative efficiency of evolutional thought. The 
excellence of the book lies in its exhibition of the fact that many of the 
gains that are supposed to come from evolution, in distinction from any 
other phildsophical view, are due to a misunderstanding or misrepresenta- 
tion of the view evolution is supposed to supplant. The consequence is an 
over-accenting of the influence of one factor in producing the newer and 
approved ideas. On the other hand, there is sometimes manifest a nar- 
rowness in apprehending the evolutionists’ spirit which not infrequently 
leads to the very kind of inadequate representation which the author de- 
plores in others. On the whole it is a book of considerable value. (Re- 
vell, pp. 171. $1.00 net.) AEG 


Some books written with good intent, pervaded by a reverent, earnest 
spirit, are nevertheless so thoroughly useless because based upon wrong 
methods of investigation that one finds it a difficult and unpleasant task 
to pass judgment upon them. The condemnation of the method and its 
results is so easily taken as a condemnation of the author’s individual re- 
ligious convictions. The Old Testament Doctrine of Salvation, by Pro- 
fessor Kerswill of Lincoln University, is a study in Biblical Theology. The 
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general position taken is perfectly correct, namely, that the Old Testament 
represents men as “saved,” brought into real union with God and enjoy- 
ment of His grace by simple, direct means without any direct reference 
to a future atonement. But the method of investigation is such as to make 
the book perfectly useless. If this book follows a correct method, all that 
has been written and discovered along scientific lines relating to Old 
Testament criticism and literature might as well be relegated to the ash 
heap. For Dr. Kerswill it is of no significance whatever and he makes no 
use of it. Moses is still, to him, the author of Genesis, the “Sons of 
Elohim” of Genesis vi are the line of pious Sethites, the serpent of Gene- 
sis ili was the agent of the Devil, intended to be understood as such by 
the writer, the chronology of Genesis is taken as scientific truth. Moses 
was “reared upon the rigid code of Old Testament morals.” God really 
walked in the garden in the cool of the day because it was “the evening, 
the friend of meditation, the hour of solemn deliberation, when men’s 
thoughts run slow.” How such an inference can be drawn from the nar- 
rative is not very evident. Eve, when she said “I have gotten a man, 
Jehovah” (sic), expressed a profound truth regarding the “dual nature 
of the Saviour to come.” Grammatical and lexical laws have no terrors 
for Professor Kerswill. The “splendidly resonant word Jehovah” is 
much to be preferred to any modern “heathenlike sound.” The meaning 
of Exodus vi: 3 is “ but by my name Jehovah was I not known to them?” 
The above citations reveal the book. We might imagine, were it not for 
the date and imprint, that we were reading a long-lost treatise of Origen or 
some other of the ancient allegorical school. (Presby. Board of Pub., 
pp. 215. $1.00 net, postage 7 cts.) E. E. N. 


Another volume has been added to Dods and Whyte’s Handbooks for 
Bible Classes and Private Students—a work by Rev. D. M. Ross of 
Glasgow on The Teaching of Jesus. The work is a very brief, even rudi- 
mentary, statement of things easily obvious. And yet the study is deftly 
adjusted to things and situations now current. Under the lead of Balden- 
sperger the author has paid good heed to the conditions surrounding Jesus, 
as he undertook his work. He shows himself aware continually how mat- 
ters stood. But he always breaks from Baldensperger when estimating 
Christ. He sees the Master to be always transcendent, true Son of God, 
always standing without a peer as Teacher and Helper of men. His rela- 
tionship to Wendt is quite similar, conspicuously respectful, but also free. 
These traits give the work a fine excellence. But all is so abbreviated as 
to be painfully meager, almost lean. And yet it is well fitted to be a 
rarely helpful handbook for any who will truly heed what it says and for 
verification delve deeply and constantly in the Gospel accounts. (Imported 
by Scribner, pp. 212. 60 cts. net.) Cc. SiR 


In The Parables of the Way, by a Rev. A. A. Brockington, we are 
given a very suggestive comparative study. The aim is to show that there 
is a fundamental unity between the Beatitudes of Matt. 5: 3-12 and the 
twelve Parables of Luke 9:51 —19:11. The study is really not so “ funda- 
mental” as it is superficial. Repeatedly the comparison is fanciful, far 
from obvious and sure. There is a proneness to allegorize. But for all 
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that the book is worth while, if only to set an earnest scholar to making 
corrections and doing better. For it is sure that the Master’s Beatitudes 
and Parables are fundamentally at one. And he who can make that deep, 
inwrought relationship open and distinct and sure will do a noble deed. 
(Longmans, pp. xii, 95. $£t.00.) Cr Sew: 


As an aid to Bible study the Oxford University Press has published a 
curious assemblage of “things every reader of the Bible should know.” 
It is a whimsical collection —largely tables and lists, as of coins and 
months and parables and such like, to the extent of thirty-four pages. It 
is called The Sunday-school Scholar's Treasury. CS B 


Bible Study Popularized is a sizable volume by Rev. Frank T. Lee, 
containing a very simple and modest unfolding of the Bible just as it 
stands, with a large number of hints for study and preaching, such as are 
the most obvious and feasible —all being conceived and offered after tra- 
ditional fashion, no hint or suggestion being given of new adjustments and 
dispositions and examinations in the flooding light of new research. (Chi- 
cago, The Winona Publishing Company, pp. 315. $1.25 net.) €& Sok. 


A volume of well-digested thought and experience is painfully rare — 
especially in the Sunday-school field. One such well-digested book is 
worth a ton of the other type. Dr. George Allen Hubbell’s Up Through 
Childhood is such a worthy book. With a most grateful confidence one 
may apply to this work the following adjectives: It is earnest, with a 
strong man’s full life; it is tenderly sensitive to real conditions, with a 
watchful man’s multiform, living experience; it is frankly honest, with a 
free man’s well-poised courage; it is expert, with a scholar’s keen-sighted 
research; it is simply plain, with the genuine love of a genuine friend; it 
is nicely poised, with gentle heed to the balanced wealth of a healthy child. 
Well would it be every way for our Sunday-schools if all teachers in it 
would hold the volume open upon their laps all the winter through. And 
well would it be if all our superior religious guides could be won to read 
three times thoughtfully Professor McMurry’s three-page Introduction. 
And well would it be if all who pose as proudly or disdainfully aware of 
all the values of the pedagogic art would unfold to their own well-fixed 
attention the implications of the author’s inscription to his “mother, my 
first and best teacher.” It is with peculiar pleasure that one notes that the 
author is now vice-president of Berea College. The book is outlined under 
The School, The Teacher, The Learner, The Graduate. In every part it 
breathes a fine, keen religious appreciation. The author is wittingly work- 
ing in and for the sweeping range and solemn realities of eternal life. 
(Putnam, pp. xvi, 303. $1.25 net.) ¢ Sek 


In the space here at command it is impossible to present an adequate 
review of the new Pilgrim Hymnal, since adequacy in hymnal criticism in- 
volves many statistics and much citation of details. The importance of 
this volume, however, both in itself and as the publication of our de- 
Nominational publishing society, calls for more than cursory notice. 

The book is evidently the fruit of careful study and great labor. It 
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is a sincere and earnest effort to supply what its editors themselves want 
and what they conceive many of our churches want. It purports to repre- 
sent the desire of a large number of persons, as explicitly indicated in 
reply to a list of questions or otherwise. As a document of reference for 
measuring the trend of thinking about hymns on the part of many it will be 
invaluable. Its thoughtful prefaces (of which there are really two), its 
fine indexes and many details of editorial technique are excellent, so that 
as an addition to a pastor’s library it is very much to be commended. 
Whether or not it is to be regarded a success as a congregational manual 
depends upon one’s point of view. 

The plan of the book is deliberately and widely different from that 


generally in use in our churches. The number of hymns is cut down to 


less than 550, so that, with one exception, it is the smallest collection of its 
class in the last twenty-five years. -We fail to see why this was not joined 
with a reduction in the physical bulk and weight of the book. Nothing is 
gained except that there are fewer pages and less on them. Reducing the 
contents simply means excluding from the user’s view and from the possi- 
bility of use large numbers of hymns and tunes that are now in use, for 
the selection proves to include many hymns and tunes that are novel. 
There is a vigorous effort to omit whatever uses the terminology or re- 
flects the special thought-attitude of the past, in favor of that which is 
deemed more in harmony with the present. It is claimed that the book 
is specially strong in hymns of action, service, and aspiration as against 
those of reflection, assertion, and even of adoration, at least so far as the 
latter strains of expression are thought to be over-dogmatic or old- 
fashioned. j 

There are about 275 hymns that have appeared in all or nearly all of 
the important hymnals of the last quarter-century. Of these, the present 
book omits about 125. The reasons for this drastic exclusion can be 
guessed in many cases, whether wise or not. But many other cases remain 
that are not obvious. Of course hymns of the eighteenth century are 
bound to suffer, especially those of Watts and Wesley. But the earlier 
nineteenth century list is almost equally invaded. Of the eleven omitted 
hymns that no recent editor has seen fit to discard the most noticeable are 


A charge to keep I have, Wesley. 
Christ the Lord is risen today, "3 

O Jesus, King most wonderful, Caswall, tr. 
There is a land of pure delight, Watts. 


Of the twenty-two omitted hymns that only one recent book has skipped 
we miss such as these — 


God is the refuge of His saints, Watts. 
God moves in a mysterious way, Cowper. 
I’m but a stranger here, Taylor. 
O for a thousand tongues to sing, Wesley. 
O Paradise! O Paradise! Faber. 
Pleasant are Thy courts above, Lyte. 
Safely through another week, Newton. 
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Among the twenty-seven omitted hymns that but two recent books have 









































vant ne a : 
pre- left out it is surprising to miss such as these — 
1 in Bread of the world, in mercy broken, Heber. 
for For thee, O dear, dear country, Neale, tr. 
il be Hark! my soul, it is the Lord, Cowper. 
its Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears, Watts. 
that The Head that once was crowned with thorns, Kelly. i 
ded. Weary of earth and laden with my sin, Stone. 
nual When I can read my title clear, Watts. 
In the next lower class are thirty-five omitted hymns, of which the more 
that notable are — 
n to 
£ its Hark! the sound of holy voices, Wordsworth. 
ined I love to steal awhile away, Brown. 
2 is My God, how endless is Thy love, Watts. 
the One sweetly solemn thought, Cary. 
Jssi- Our Lord is risen from the dead, Wesley. 
for The spacious firmament on high, Addison. 
vel. Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim, Wesley. 
«Te In a still lower class, and yet found in three-quarters of all recent hym- 
h is nals, missing favorites include 
7 I was a wandering sheep, Bonar. 
the Jesus, my Lord, my God, my all, Collins. 
old- Jesus, Thy name I love, Deck. 
: Round the Lord in glory seated, Mant. 
1 of Saviour, blessed Saviour, Thring. 
asl See, the Conqueror mounts in triumph, Wordsworth. 
ve The Lord is King! lift up thy voice, Conder. 
ail Thus far the Lord has led me on, Watts. 
are We have no doubt that every one of these hymns was carefully consid- 
rlier ered and that their exclusion was for definite reason. We are not disposed 
itted to stand for any one of them as absolutely indispensable, even though in 
are the above list are several that we have been wont to regard as the finest of 


their respective authors. But the heaping of omissions together is aston- 
ishing for its indifference to the continuity of liturgical usage and to the 
deep-rooted affections of a large body of our people. Of the hymns in 
three-quarters of current hymnals this new collection retains only 54 per 
cent., and of those in half of such hymnals it retains only 38 per cent. If 

pped this is right, several previous editors, supposedly careful, must have been 
very wrong. 

It is often said that our hymn-books ought not to be anthologies or 
charged with any special historic spirit, but simply present-day handbooks, 
providing only what we can make our own without effort of either memory 
or imagination. Few of our ministers and fewer of our people, it is 
thought, have much sympathy with the views and sentiments of many of 
their forefathers, and so it is futile to ask us to sing their songs with 
warmth. In many quarters there is a recoil from what is styled an anti- 
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quated dogmatism, especially as regards the person of Christ and the atone- 
ment, and a feeling that the contemplation of Him in His historic work 
for the world should give way to zeal in imitating Him by assiduous per- 
sonal effort 72 the world. Hence a call for hymns of personal consecra- 
tion and of practical enthusiasm. We are glad that the editors of this 
new hymnal have been sensitive to this call, and their effort to secure 
recent hymns and hymns on neglected topics will be of great service to 
special students and to future editors as well as to such congregations as 
decide to accept their book. Yet it seems clear that in the eagerness to 
make a small book and to crowd into it much that is new there has been 
far too great a sacrifice of the historic element and far too little sympathy 


with the variety of tastes and of needs. It is not necessary, nor is it to be - 


desired, that hymns of activity and service should drive out hymns of in- 
trospection or even hymns in which the singer almost enunciates a creed. 
Zeal never endures or goes far without passionate inner experiences and 
deep-grounded beliefs. 

The musical side of the book has been carefully considered, and the 
choice of tunes is on the whole thoughtful. Yet it is not clear that the 
standard of inclusion is consistent with itself, and the number of “ar- 
ranged” tunes is surprising. We are bound to say, also, that the quality 
of the tunes specially written for the book is strangely poor. Numerous 
small points of editing arouse query, especially the failure in too many 
cases to transpose so as to avoid high notes, much inconsistency in the use 
of cancels, some positive errors that are inexcusable, and the choice of a 
font of music-type that has notes too black and large for the thin staff- 
lines. 

The collection of responsive readings, confessions, and prayers that is 
appended calls for almost nothing but praise. It is finely conceived and 
wrought out with conspicuous ingenuity and good taste. We are glad to 
note that this is now accessible in separate form, and we feel sure that it 
will be widely adopted. (Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc., pp. 604. 60 cts.) wW.s. P. 


These papers on Preaching, by Thomas McBride Nichols, have the 
mark of the journal rather than the classroom and are on that account the 
better for reading. They ought to be suggestive and stimulating to 
pastors. They were originally published in the “ Presbyterian Journal.” 
The author discusses the importance of preaching, the joy of preaching, 
qualifications for preaching — in which he says some good things — but the 
best part of the book is what he says specifically upon doctrinal, evange- 
listic, and expository preaching. Here he makes some fresh and practical 
remarks well worth serious consideration. (Presb. Board of Pub., pp. 74 
40 cts.) A. R. M. 


Dr. William Hastie of Glasgow came upon a second-hand copy of a 
German book for sale by an itinerant vendor which proved to be what he 
considered a valuable treatise on Pastoral Theology. It was anonymous, 
excepting the indication contained that it was written by one of the Mo- 
ravians or United Brethren. It is therefore an interesting work histori- 
cally, and is pervaded by an elevated and practical spirit. It is not, how- 
ever, of marked value to a pastor in our own problems of church life. 
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Dr. Hastie has translated and edited it under the title Outlines of Pastoral 
Theology. (Imported by Scribner. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


An English rector, Harold Fow, LL.D., has written a book on the De- 
cadence of Preaching, in which he makes an indictment against the pulpit 
of our day and suggests a remedy. Much that he says has especial refer- 
ence to the Church of England. He attributes decadence to a certain neg- 
lect of preaching as compared with liturgy; to what he discovers of 
ineficiency in preaching; and to the laxity of devotional Bible study. He 
aims to arrest this decline by urging a truer conception of the function of 
the sermon; by the consecration of the preacher’s entire personality to the 
work; and by doctrinal study of the Bible. The lectures contain some 
good suggestions upon the message, the method, the delivery, and the 
effects of preaching. It seems rather alphabetic advice, and suggests that 
if the English clergy need some of the evident and familiar things he says 
to them, they must indeed have neglected their function of preaching. 
The lectures are full of good advice and are conceived in a very earnest 
spirit. They do not constitute, however, a marked contribution to ser- 
monic literature. 

The same author has two other books of much originality and full of 
helpful suggestion upon the art of public speaking, with special reference 
to the pulpit: The Art of Extempore Speaking and The Principle of Ora- 
tory. These brief and compact little volumes have some very practical 
things to say to speakers in reference to management of the voice and the 
acquisition of fluency, full vocabulary, mental vision, memory, association 
of ideas, etc. (Young Churchman Co. The first two 75 cts. each; the last 
50 cts.) A. R. M. 


It will be grateful news to the constituency of Hartford Seminary to 
know that Dr. Campbell Morgan’s lectures on Evangelism have been 
printed. The book is dedicated to the Faculty and students of Hartford, 
Chicago, Berkeley, and Dayton Theological Seminaries. 

Those who heard them will be eager to review the substance of his 
thought, while keeping in remembrance the inspiration of his presence. 
The five lectures are identical with those delivered here and it is needless 
to enumerate his topics. We wish to express again the high appreciation 
in which we hold both the man and his message. This book constitutes 
the most important contribution Dr. Morgan has made of late — even when 
bearing in mind the many and valued books he has been publishing. 
Hartford Seminary has been highly favored in having had the impress of 
his personality. 

The deep regret we all feel in his withdrawal to London only em- 
phasizes our thankfulness that we could have had him with us this last 
year, in the light of his experience and the fullness of his power. (Revell, 
50 cts.) A. R. M. 


In preparing the John Bohlen Lectures for 1904 Bishop Hall of Ver- 
mont chose as his theme The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. He urges, 
as his vindication for selecting so worn a topic, the hurtful and perversive 
influence of modern natural science on the one hand, and the claims and 
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quated dogmatism, especially as regards the person of Christ and the atone- 
ment, and a feeling that the contemplation of Him in His historic work 
for the world should give way to zeal in imitating Him by assiduous per- 
sonal effort 72 the world. Hence a call for hymns of personal consecra- 
tion and of practical enthusiasm. We are glad that the editors of this 
new hymnal have been sensitive to this call, and their effort to secure 
recent hymns and hymns on neglected topics will be of great service to 
special students and to future editors as well as to such congregations as 
decide to accept their book. Yet it seems clear that in the eagerness to 
make a small book and to crowd into it much that is new there has been 
far too great a sacrifice of the historic element and far too little sympathy 
with the variety of tastes and of needs. It is not necessary, nor is it to be 
desired, that hymns of activity and service should drive out hymns of in- 
trospection or even hymns in which the singer almost enunciates a creed, 
Zeal never endures or goes far without passionate inner experiences and 
deep-grounded beliefs. 

The musical side of the book has been carefully considered, and the 
choice of tunes is on the whole thoughtful. Yet it is not clear that the 
standard of inclusion is consistent with itself, and the number of “ar- 
ranged” tunes is surprising. We are bound to say, also, that the quality 
of the tunes specially written for the book is strangely poor. Numerous 
small points of editing arouse query, especially the failure in too many 
cases to transpose so as to avoid high notes, much inconsistency in the use 
of cancels, some positive errors that are inexcusable, and the choice of a 
font of music-type that has notes too black and large for the thin staff- 
lines. 

The collection of responsive readings, confessions, and prayers that is 
appended calls for almost nothing but praise. It is finely conceived and 
wrought out with conspicuous ingenuity and good taste. We are glad to 
note that this is now accessible in separate form, and we feel sure that it 
will be widely adopted. (Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc., pp. 604. 60 cts.) w.s. P 


These papers on Preaching, by Thomas McBride Nichols, have the 
mark of the journal rather than the classroom and are on that account the 
better for reading. They ought to be suggestive and stimulating to 
pastors. They were originally published in the “ Presbyterian Journal.” 
The author discusses the importance of preaching, the joy of preaching, 
qualifications for preaching —in which he says some good things — but the 
best part of the book is what he says specifically upon doctrinal, evange- 
listic, and expository preaching. Here he makes some fresh and practical 
remarks well worth serious consideration. (Presb. Board of Pub., pp. 74. 
40 cts.) A. R. M. 


Dr. William Hastie of Glasgow came upon a second-hand copy of a 
German book for sale by an itinerant vendor which proved to be what he 
considered a valuable treatise on Pastoral Theology. It was anonymous, 
excepting the indication contained that it was written by one of the Mo- 
ravians or United Brethren. It is therefore an interesting work histori- 
cally, and is pervaded by an elevated and practical spirit. It is not, how- 
ever, of marked value to a pastor in our own problems of church life. 
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Dr. Hastie has translated and edited it under the title Outlines of Pastoral 
Theology. (Imported by Scribner. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


An English rector, Harold Fow, LL.D., has written a book on the De- 
cadence of Preaching, in which he makes an indictment against the pulpit 
of our day and suggests a remedy. Much that he says has especial refer- 
ence to the Church of England. He attributes decadence to a certain neg- 
lect of preaching as compared with liturgy; to what he discovers of 
inefficiency in preaching; and to the laxity of devotional Bible study. He 
aims to arrest this decline by urging a truer conception of the function of 
the sermon; by the consecration of the preacher’s entire personality to the 
work; and by doctrinal study of the Bible. The lectures contain some 
good suggestions upon the message, the method, the delivery, and the 
effects of preaching. It seems rather alphabetic advice, and suggests that 
if the English clergy need some of the evident and familiar things he says 
to them, they must indeed have neglected their function of preaching. 
The lectures are full of good advice and are conceived in a very earnest 
spirit. They do not constitute, however, a marked contribution to ser- 
monic literature. 

The same author has two other books of much originality and full of 
helpful suggestion upon the art of public speaking, with special reference 
tothe pulpit: The Art of Extempore Speaking and The Principle of Ora- 
tory. These brief and compact little volumes have some very practical 
things to say to speakers in reference to management of the voice and the 
acquisition of fluency, full vocabulary, mental vision, memory, association 
of ideas, etc. (Young Churchman Co. The first two 75 cts. each; the last 
50 cts.) A. R. M. 


It will be grateful news to the constituency of Hartford Seminary to 
know that Dr. Campbell Morgan’s lectures on Evangelism have been 
printed. The book is dedicated to the Faculty and students of Hartford, 
Chicago, Berkeley, and Dayton Theological Seminaries. 

Those who heard them will be eager to review the substance of his 
thought, while keeping in remembrance the inspiration of his presence. 
The five lectures are identical with those delivered here and it is needless 
to enumerate his topics. We wish to express again the high appreciation 
in which we hold both the man and his message. This book constitutes 
the most important contribution Dr. Morgan has made of late — even when 
bearing in mind the many and valued books he has been publishing. 
Hartford Seminary has been highly favored in having had the impress of 
his personality. 

The deep regret we all feel in his withdrawal to London only em- 
phasizes our thankfulness that we could have had him with us this last 
year, in the light of his experience and the fullness of his power. (Revell, 
50 cts.) A. R. M. 


In preparing the John Bohlen Lectures for 1904 Bishop Hall of Ver- 
mont chose as his theme The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. He urges, 
as his vindication for selecting so worn a topic, the hurtful and perversive 
influence of modern natural science on the one hand, and the claims and 
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practice of Christian Science on the other. The treatment offers nothing 
striking. It is throughout simple, earnest, sensible. The book is much 
enriched by its large number of choice excerpts from the words and writ 
ings of noted men. An appendix contains the passages in the New Testa- 
ment concerning prayer, printed in full. (Longmans, pp. xii, 120. $1.10 
net.) “ss 


If one seeks a devotional book, centering about the work of the Holy 
Spirit, fervid, tender, broadly appreciative, simple, well-poised biblically, 
aptly illustrated, and urgent, he may well procure Quiet Talks on Power, 
by S. D. Gordon. Revell, pp. 220. 75 cts. net.) cC. Ss. B 


There is a crude impression today that preaching upon social questions _ 


is something brand new, and that hitherto the pulpit has been occupied 
almost entirely with doctrinal, experiential, and evangelistic themes. Men 
seem to have forgotten that Paul wrote concluding chapters to nearly all 
his great Epistles filled full of exhortations to personal and social graces; 
that Chrysostom took hold of ethical themes with the greatest vigor; that 
Savonarola was a prophet of civic righteousness; and that John Knox and 
Wesley helped redeem the society of their day by tremendous moral 
preaching. And now here comes a little book from the fourth century by 
Asterius, Bishop of Armenia, full of ethical vigor, for individual and so- 
cial life. These sermons have been given the felicitous title of Ancient 
Sermons for Modern Times. They could well be preached in our own 
day. They seize upon the passing problems of the times and translate 
great Christian principles into practical righteousness in a spirit of blended 
fearlessness and tact. The sermons are quite free from the allegorizing 
tendency in treating Scripture so rife in the day of Asterius. They are 
preached, with one exception, without a specific text, though they evi- 
dently are based upon a Scripture passage in free exposition. The ser- 
mons have the true oratorical as compared with the essay style of writing; 
they are direct, ad hominem; use ridicule, reason, appeal, and illustration. 
This little volume furnishes incidentally a graphic picture of social life in 
the preacher’s day: the same day that Chrysostom has disclosed to us. The 
few sermons selected for translation are: The Rich and Lazarus; The Un- 
just Steward; Against Covetousness; On the Festival of the Calends; On 
Divorce. We are under great obligations to Professor Anderson and Dr. 
Goodspeed for this contribution to our homiletic resources. (Pilgrim 
Press, pp. 157. 60 cts.) 


Rev. James L. Hill has written a book describing Seven Sorts of Suc- 
cessful Sunday Evening Services which will be welcomed by all busy, 
earnest pastors. No problem is more difficult than the maintenance of 
the Sunday evening service. Mr. Hill has had wide experience of his own, 
and in addition has spent leisure time for a long period in studying by 
observation, by interview and correspondence the varied methods in use. 
He takes up seven types, shows the modus operandi, city pastors who 
exemplify the different devices, and discusses them pro and con. He 
designates the seven sorts as The Men’s Sunday Evening Club Plan, The 
You and I Plan, The Musical Plan, The Lecture-sermon Plan, The Many 
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Hands and the Net Plan, The Spiritual Nature Plan, The Highways and 
Hedges Plan. It is impossible in a brief review to expand these chapters. 
Enough to know that such a book exists and that the data provided are 
from a wide field of inquiry, and that you may have the benefit of Mr. 
Hill’s judgment and then make up your mind about the best method for a 
given locality. The book is breezy, stirring, far from conventional; and 
the author makes a popular and illustrative use of the bare facts he has 
been at such pains to collect. We are indebted to him for a valuable 
service to the churches. (E. B. Treat & Co., pp. 224. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


The Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church is setting a 
worthy example to other similar Boards by its series of handbooks on the 
history of its missionary.work in different fields. Two of the series of 
seven are just at hand, Our Mexicans, by Rev. Robert M. Craig, and The 
Redemption of the Red Men, by Belle M. Brain. Both should prove useful 
for mission study classes in all denominations. (Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, New York, pp. Ior and 147. 35 cts.) E. E. N. 
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Alumni Hews. 


The Recorp will be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni copies 
of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications they may issue, 
as well as personal information respecting special phases of their work. 


HARTFORD ALUMNI AT DES MOINES. 


The reunion of the Alumni of Hartford Seminary at the meet- 
ing of The National Congregational Council at Des Moines de- 
serves a word of special mention. The Council program was so 
crowded that it was difficult to secure a suitable time for such a 
meeting. The best time available was Friday evening, October 
14th, after the Council session. At ten o’clock in the evening 
fifty-seven sat down to supper, and for two hours enjoyed a 
season of most hearty and spiritually uplifting fellowship. Chas. 
S. Mills, ’85, of Cleveland, O., presided most admirably; Presi- 
dent Mackenzie was heard for the first time by many present, and 
struck the note of spiritual serviceableness as the ideal for the 
Seminary development ; Dr. Lewellyn Pratt of Norwich accented 
from the Trustees the thought of President Mackenzie. The 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, in the persons of G. W. Fiske, ’98, 
of Auburn, Me., and W. W. Scudder, ’85, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, added their greetings to those brought by the chairman of 
the meeting from the middle West ; Professor Taylor of Chicago, 
formerly of Hartford, spoke with a full-hearted brotherliness; 
and C. S. Nash, ’83, of Pacific Seminary, uttered moving words 
of reminiscence, loyalty, and onlook. Two classes gathered more 
members than at any tirne since graduation. There were present 
eleven members of ’98, and nine members of ’85. One alumnus, 
graduating more than twenty years ago, expressed the general 
feeling when he said, “ That gathering alone was worth coming 
all the way to Des Moines for.” 


Augustus Alvord, ’65, died at Springfield, Mass., on July 6th, 1904, aged 
almost seventy years. He was born at Bolton, Conn., on August 30, 1834, 
of the same family that sent an earlier student to Hartford Seminary. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 1862 and came at once to the Sem- 
inary. He would have graduated in 1865 but for his entering the army in 
January of that year, first as a private and later as chaplain of the Second 
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Connecticut Heavy Artillery, in which position he continued till late in 
1866. Beginning his work as a minister at Ridgebury, Conn., in\1867, he 
served churches in Massachusetts at West Granville, Prescott, and Mon- 
terey, and for eleven years was pastor at Barkhamsted, Conn., whence in 
1903 he removed to Springfield. He was twice married, and is survived 
by his widow, one son, and one daughter. 


At the annual meeting of the Franklin (Mass.) Conference on Sep- 
tember 29-30 Dr. Lyman Whiting, ’42, spoke on “ The Main End and Aim 
of the Christian Ministry,” and Frank N. Merriam, ’91, on “ The Need of 
Ethical and Religious Training in our Public Schools.” 


During the recent months we note the following calls, transfers, or 
other alterations in our Alumni record: Rufus S. Underwood, ’68, will 
make his home at Springfield, Mass., instead of Longmeadow; Joseph C. 
Bodwell, ’71, resigned his pastorate at Lyndonville, Vt., on September Ist 
after seventeen years’ service; Leonard B. Tenney, ’78, removes from Nel- 
son and Harrisville, N. H., to Niantic, Conn.; Arthur Titcomb, ’88, re- 
moves from Stewartstown, N. H., to Feeding Hills, Mass., for one year; 
Wallace Nutting, 89, resigns from the Union Church, Providence, R.I., 
on January Ist after a pastorate of ten years; Thomas C. Richards, ’go0, 
declines a call from Torrington, Conn., to the presidency of the Congre- 
gational College, Austin, Texas; Frederic M. Hollister, ’91, removes from 
Cadillac, Mich., to Cromwell, Conn.; Stephen T. Livingston, ’g1, till this 
year professor in the Seminary, declines a call to West Andover, Mass. ; 
Gilbert H. Bacheler, ’97, declines a call from Buckingham, Conn., to Free- 
water and Ingle Chapel, Ore.; A. Ferdinand Travis, ’97, removes from 
Kensington, Conn., to Hopkinton, Mass., and was installed on November 
2d; William W. Bolt, ’98, removes from St. Joseph, Mo., to the large 
Plymouth Church in Lawrence, Kans.; Edward W. Capen, ’98, recently 
pursuing special investigations at Hartford under the direction of Co- 
lumbia University, removes to Jamaica Plain, Mass., to undertake the 
History of the American Board to be issued in connection with its cen- 
tennial in 1910; Malcolm Dana, ’o1, removes from Kingston, R. I., to Ma- 
quoketa, Ia.; Louis A. Goddard, ’o1, removes from Somers, Conn., to 
Redding in the same state; Henry K. Hawley, ’ot, removes from Sloan, 
Ia., to Cooperstown, N. D.; Herbert L. Packard, ’o2, declines ‘a call from 
West Brooksville, Me., to Bristol in the same state; Herbert L. Mills, ’03, 
temoves from the Cherry Hill and Parkvale churches, Omaha, Neb., to the 
Hillside Church in the same city. 


Recent arrivals of Hartford missionaries in this country include Lyman 
Bartlett, ’61, from Smyrna, Albert W. Clark, ’68, from Prague, Franklin 
S. Hatch, ’76, after three years in India, and William H. Saunders, ’80, 
from West Africa. The recent departures for the foreign field include 
George M. Rowland, ’86, for Sapporo, Japan; Frank A. Lombard, ’g99, to 
be Dean of the Doshisha, Japan; William A. Mather, ’99, and Mrs. Mather, 
’90, for Peking; Gilbert Lovell, ’03, and Mrs. Lovell, ’04, for North China; 
Charles A. Stanley, Jr., ’04, for Foochow; Charles K. Tracy, ’04, for 
Smyrna; and Ernest A. Yarrow, ’04, for Van. 
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The Park Church in Springfield, Mass., celebrated its fifteenth anni- 
versary on June 28th, which was also the fifteenth anniversary of the ordi- 
nation of its pastor, John L. Kilbon, ’73, as well as his birthday. The 
same day Oliver W. Means, ’87, was installed over the Emmanuel Church 
in another part of the same city. 


The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred at the commencement 
season on George M. Rowland, ’86, by Middlebury College and on Henry 
Kingman, ’87, by Colby University. 


W. N. P. Dailey, ’87, is completing his first year with the Trinity Re- 
formed Church at Amsterdam, N. Y. The church is prospering greatly, , 
as it occupies alone a large residential section of the city. Mr. Dailey is 
now secretary of the General Alumni Association of Union College, as 
well as of his class. 


The following marriages have occurred recently among our Alumni: 
Frank W. Hazen, ’97, of Meriden, Conn., to Miss Mary C. Paddock of 
North Craftsbury, Vt.; Edward W. Capen, ’98, of Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
to Miss Lydia E. Sanderson, ’98, of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam A. Mather, ’99, of the Presbyterian Mission in North China, to Miss 
Grace Burroughs, ’99, of Morristown, N. J.; H. Philip Patey, ’or, of Rox- 
bury, Mass., to Miss Harriette M. Lane, of Keene, N. H.; William L. 
Wilkenson, ’02, to Miss Emily F. Harvey of Hartford; Gilbert Lovell, ’03, 
of the Presbyterian Mission in North China, to Miss Florence E. Bell, ’o4, 
of Grove City, Pa.; Irving H. Berg, ’04, of Watervliet, N. Y., to Miss 
Bessie H. Arthur of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles S. Gray, ’04, of Wilson, 
Conn., to Miss Della B. Wilson of Neshanic, N. J.; Richard S. M. Emrich, 
’04, graduate student in the Seminary, to Miss Jeannette Wallace of Sax- 
onville, Mass.; Charles A. Stanley, Jr., ’04, of the Foochow Mission, to 
Miss Louise C. Hathaway of Marietta, Ohio; Charles K. Tracy, ’04, of the 
West Turkey Mission, to Miss May B. Sherman of Norwich, Conn.; Philip 
C. Walcott, 04, of Hartford, to Miss Benedict of New York city; Ernest 
A. Yarrow, ’04, of the East Turkey Mission, to Miss Martha J. Tuckley 
of Oneonta, N. Y. 


In the class of 1904 the following additional ordinations are to be 
noted: James S. Clark, July 29th, at Hardwick, Vt.; Clayton J. Potter, 
July 5th, at Lenox, Mass. (with installation) ; Charles A. Stanley, Jr., at 
Keene, N. H.; Bertram A. Warren, July Ist, at Winnebago, IIl.; and 
Ernest A. Yarrow, July 7th, at Rutland, Vt. Messrs. Stanley and Yarrow 
were ordained for service under the American Board. The former, with 
Mr. Warren, took only a part of his theological course at Hartford. 





Seminary Annals 


Seminarp Annals, 


OPENING OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST YEAR. 

The regular session of the Seminary opened Wednesday 
evening, September 28th, with an address by Professor Mitchell 
on “ Signs of the Times.” In this he first developed, from Scrip- 
ture and from history, the right and duty of the minister truly 
to discern present conditions and rightly to interpret them, and 
then, after calling attention to certain conditions in present day 
thought, exhibited their parallels in the early history of the 
Church, and pointed out the value of the past in interpreting the 
present. The attendance at the beginning of the year was about 
the same as last year. 

The new year was made notable by being the first whole year 
of President Mackenzie’s presence with the institution. The 
mood of buoyant gratulation, which on this account characterized 
the opening weeks of the term, was sadly checked when on No- 
vember 16th it was announced that, following a few days’ illness 
of President Mackenzie, conditions had become manifest that 
necessitated a serious operation. This was successfully performed 
on the day following by Dr. Richardson of Boston. At the time 
of going to press all the indications point to a favorable recovery. 
The week past has been necessarily of grave anxiety; but we are 
able to thank God that so far all has gone well with the Presi- 
dent, who has so soon endeared himself to the whole Seminary con- 
stituency, and that there is warrant for believing that it is God’s 
’ will to preserve him for further service. At the best it will be 
some weeks before Dr. Mackenzie is again able to resume his 
duties. 


Willis R. Hotchkiss of the Friends’ Mission, Kavironda, British East 
Africa, spent October 3d and 4th at the Seminary. He is at present one 
of the secretaries of the Student Volunteer Movement. In an address to 
the students, Mr. Hotchkiss gave illustrations of his work for the wild 
tribes northeast of Victoria-Nyanza. He closed with a most effective ap- 
peal to seek a field for ministry where there is the greatest need, and he 
urged against being content with the place of convenience. 


On October 7th and 8th the annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Student Missionary Conference was held at Amherst, Mass. The chair- 
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man for this conference was Fred F. Goodsell of the Senior class in Hart- 
ford Seminary. Under his direction the executive committee, represent- 
ing fourteen schools and colleges, made efficient preparation for the gath- 
ering. Over three hundred and fifty delegates were present, sixteen of 
these being from Hartford Seminary. 


The program was a remarkably strong one, opening with an address by 
President William Douglas Mackenzie upon “The Christianizing of the 
World.” On the following day various mission fields were presented— 
India by Rev. C. A. R. Janvier and Rev. E. S. Hume, and Africa by Mr. 
Willis R. Hotchkiss. The Student Volunteer Movement was represented 


by General Secretary F. P. Turner. The closing address of the conference, 


was given by Mr. Robert Speer. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. — October 12, summer experiences narrated by 
Messrs. Young, Rogers, Thompson, and Weidman; Professor Merriam 
presided. October 19, sermon, Willis L. Gelston; devotional service con- 
ducted by Messrs. Forté, Middlemass, and Huntington. 


Officers of the Students’ Association elected May, 1904, are as follows: 
Fred F. Goodsell, President; E. K. Jordon, Vice-President ; H. I. Gardner, 
Secretary. Messrs. Silliman and Jordon were elected Stewards for the 
coming year. 


The Rev. W. J. Dawson of the Highbury Church in London, England, 
addressed a large audience in Hosmer Hall Chapel the evening of Novem- 
ber 1st. Dr. Dawson laid great stress upon his conviction that the church 
today should not regard evangelism as an activity for unattached and un- 
educated men. The subject of Dr. Dawson’s address was thus, “ The New 
Evangelism.” He argued that the evangelistic tone should mark all the 
preaching of today, in order that the whole ministry may share in that 
supreme work of the church —the salvation of the lost. 
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